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Emily Dickinson: Creating the Poems 


MILY DICKINSON is known to have written nearly eight- 

een hundred poems, and manuscripts of almost all of them 

survive. The text is always in one of three stages of com- 

position: a fair copy, a semifinal draft, or a worksheet draft. 
It sometimes has been set down in two or more variant fair copies, sent 
to different friends. Occasionally it is found in two or in all three 
stages, thus affording the chance to watch the creative spirit in action. 
Of the total number of surviving holographs, two thirds are fair copies, 
the finished drafts neatly transcribed in ink on sheets of letter station- 
ery. Some three hundred never progressed beyond the semifinal stage; 
they are the poems which, like many of the fair copies, are neatly as- 
sembled into packets, almost completed, but with suggested changes 
of one or more words or phrases carefully added in the margin or at 
the bottom. Nearly two hundred survive in worksheet draft only. 
They are the rough originals, always in pencil, and usually jotted down 
on paper scraps: flaps or backs of envelopes, discarded letters, wrap- 
ping paper, edges of newspaper — in fact, on anything that lay con- 
veniently at hand.” 


* By the gift of Gilbert H. Montague, ’or, of New York, Harvard acquired pe*:es- 
sion of the bulk of the Dickinson papers in 1950. A variorum edition of the poems, 
under the editorship of the undersigned, is nearing completion and will be published 
by the Harvard University Press. It is expected that the Press can set the publication 
date within the coming year. 

Though individual holdings of Dickinson papers by other institutions are relatively 
fewer, cumulatively the number so distributed is large. An especially important col- 
lection is in the Boston Public Library. Lesser but interesting ones are in the Jones 
Library, Amherst; the Converse Memorial Library, Amherst College; the New York 
Public Library; the Yale University Library; the Pierpont Morgan Library; and the 
Williston Memorial Library, Mount Holyoke College. No fewer than forty indi- 
viduals have at least one Dickinson letter or poem. Several have more. The largest 
private holding at present is that of Millicent Todd Bingham, whose mother Mabel 
Loomis Todd was, with Thomas Wentworth Higginson, the first editor of the Dickin- 
son poems. All institutions and private holders have generously made their resources 
available so that the edition of the poems now under way may be definitive. 

The numbering of the manuscripts in the library collections is that assigned by 
the libraries in their cataloguing. The numbering of those among the holdings of 
Mrs Bingham was done many years ago in conformity with the system Mrs Todd 
used in making her transcriptions and classification. 

The dating of the poems is conjectural in most instances, and will always remain 
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At some time during the year 1858, when Emily Dickinson was in 
her late twenties, she began assembling her poems into packets or fas- 
cicles. These packets, always in ink, are a gathering of four or five or 
six sheets of letter paper usually folded once but sometimes single. 
They are loosely held together by thread looped through them at the 
spine at two points equidistant from the top and bottom. When opened 
up they may be read like a small book, a fact that explains why Emily’s 
sister Lavinia, when she discovered them after Emily’s death, referred 
to them as ‘volumes.’ All of the packet poems are either fair copies or 
semifinal drafts, and they make up two thirds of the Dickinson canon. 
For the most part the poems in a given packet seem to have been writ- 
ten and assembled as a unit. Rough drafts of packet poems are almost 
totally lacking; one therefore concludes they were systematically dis- 
carded. There are fifty-eight such packets. The number of poems in 
a packet depends on the length of the poem and the number of sheets 
that form the gathering. One packet has as few as eight poems, one as 
many as thirty, but the average is about twenty. Beginning in 1858, 
they uniformly include all poetry through 1865. Three packets only 
were assembled later: one in 1866, another in 1871 (with one sheet 
dating from about 1875), and one in 1872. If the poems were in fact 
composed at the time the copies were made, as the evidence now seems 
to point, one must conclude that nearly two thirds of her poems were 
created in the brief span of eight years, centering on her early thirties. 
Her interest in the packet method of assembling her.verses thus co- 
incides with the years of fullest productivity. 

The packets are the storehouse wherein Emily Dickinson gathered 
the fruit of her labors and upon which she drew from time to time when 
she wished to share the product with a friend. It was therefore not 
important to her that all the poems in the packets should be fair copies. 
She could create a fair copy from a semifinal draft when she tran- 
scribed a poem for some specific occasion. Indeed, the fair copies 
themselves seem to have been considered alterable as long as they were 
packet copies, and she not infrequently changed them when she se- 
lected them for transmission in a letter. Thus she created many of her 
variants. 


so. Dates have been arrived at by all scraps of evidence, associative and direct, that 
can be adduced, including painstaking studies of handwriting and of stationery. 
A detailed account of the evidence and its use will accompany the publication of 
the poems. 
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The largest part of Emily Dickinson’s poetry survives in but a single 
draft, whatever the state of composition may be, and for that reason 
relatively few poems show her creative method. Even so, these rela- 
tively few add up to a considerable total, and assembled they are an 
impressive body of documents in the manifold history of artistic gen- 
eration. The story will be set forth at length in the introduction and 
notes of the variorum edition. Here the problems she chose and the 
solutions she reached may be sampled. The several stages demonstrate 
the extent to which she adopted her own suggested changes. They give 
one pause in deciding which text was in fact ‘final.’ They show a 
worksheet draft redacted into a semifinal one, and that into a fair copy 
which clearly is the text that satisfied her, since it is the one she in- 
corporated without variants into several letters. Finally they show 
her returning in later years to her early packet copies, attempting re- 
finements. Such she achieved on occasion. But more than once she 
turned a fair copy into a worksheet draft which she ultimately aban- 
doned, thus leaving the poem in a particularly chaotic state. Above 
all, they show her filing her lines to gain that economy of expression 


which, when achieved, is the mark of her special genius. Observe her 
at work. 


In 1862 Emily Dickinson copied the following semifinal draft into 
packet 13” (Harvard 65a) — see Plate I: 


One need not be a Chamber —to be Haunted — 
One need not be a House - 

The Brain —has Corridors surpassing 

Material Place — 


Far safer of a Midnight — meeting 
External Ghost — 

Than an Interior — Confronting -— 
That cooler — Host. 


* The numbering of the packets was done at the time the poems were first tran- 
scribed for editing in the late eighteen-eighties, and is arbitrary. The story of the 
editorial labors of Mabel Loomis Todd and Thomas Wentworth Higginson is set 
forth in some detail in Ancestors’ Brocades (New York, 1945), by Millicent Todd 
Bingham. Packets 1-40 are at Harvard. There are no packets numbered 41-79. Pack- 
ets 80-98 are among the holdings of Mrs Bingham, as are also envelopes numbered 
99-110, containing letters and miscellaneous drafts of poems. The gap in the packet 
numbers appears to have been arbitrary. 
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Far safer, through an Abbey — gallop — 
The Stones a’chase — 

Than Moonless —- One’s A’self encounter — 
In lonesome place — 


Ourself — behind Ourself — Concealed — 
Should startle — most — 

Assassin — hid in our Apartment — 

Be Horror’s least — 


The Prudent - carries a Revolver — 
He bolts the Door — 

O’erlooking a Superior Spectre — 
More near — 


4 Material] Corporeal 

8] That Whiter Host. 

17 The Prudent] The Body 

17 a] the 

19-20] A Spectre — infinite — accompanying — 
He fails to fear - 

19-20] Maintaining a Superior Spectre — 
None saw — 


The suggested changes that follow the text she assembled in order 
at the end of the poem, with crosses at those points in the text where 
she wished to consider substitutions were she later to undertake a final 
draft. In this instance she did exactly that. Several months later, 
probably in 1863, she restudied her text and sent a redaction of the 
poem next door to her sister-in-law Susan Dickinson, for whom she 


frequently made copies. The copy to Sue reads thus (Harvard 304) — 
see Plate II: 


One need not be a Chamber —to be Haunted — 
One need not be a House — 

The Brain has Corridors — surpassing 

Material Place — 


Far safer, of a Midnight Meeting 
External Ghost 

Than it’s interior confronting — 
That Cooler Host — 


Far safer, through an Abbey gallop - 
The Stones a’chase — 

Than Unarmed, one’s a’self encounter — 
In lonesome Place — 
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Emily Dickinson: Creating the Poems 261 
Ourself behind ourself, concealed — 
Should startle most — 


Assassin hid in our Apartment 
Be Horror’s least — 


The Body — borrows a Revolver - 
He bolts the Door — 


O’erlooking a superior spectre — 
Or More - 


Of the many suggested changes in the semifinal draft, she adopted only 
‘Body’ (line 17) in the fair copy. But she made four other changes not 
previously indicated: 
7 an] it’s 
11 Moonless} Unarmed 
17 carries] borrows 


20] Or More 


Here is a semifinal packet copy redacted into a fair copy, and thus her 
final choices are known. Such redactions are not common. The ar- 
bitrariness of her adoptions and fresh substitutions makes clear that no 
pattern applicable to the ‘final’ text of such unfinished drafts can ever 
be found. There are instances where she has underlined the suggested 
change as if to indicate that her choice was made. But later fair copies 
of such poems are not consistent in adopting them. The mood of the 
moment played its part. 

There are instances where only fair copies survive, but the nature 
of the texts and knowledge about other lost copies are evidence that 
Dickinson never tried to establish a ‘final’ text for certain poems. Such 
seems to be true of the following poem in packet 23 (Harvard 1274): 

Blazing in Gold — and 

Quenching —in Purple! 

Leaping — like Leopards —in the sky — 
Then — at the feet of the old Horizon - 
Laying it’s spotted face—to die! 


Stooping as low as the kitchen window — 
Touching the Roof - 

And tinting the Barn — 

Kissing it’s Bonnet to the Meadow — 
And the Juggler of Day —is gone! 


A version of this poem was published anonymously in the “Wit and 
Wisdom’ column of the Springfield Daily Republican on 30 March 
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1864, titled ‘Sunset.’ It is unlikely that Emily herself supplied the text; 
more probably Sue did, from a copy that Emily sent her, now lost. It 
is arranged as an eight-line stanza and shows these variants: 

5 it’s] her 

6 kitchen] oriel 

g it’s] her 


Sue certainly at one time had a copy. In a letter written Mrs Todd 
9 June 1891, Emily’s cousin Perez D. Cowan transcribes the poem 
from memory as one that had been given to him by Susan Dickinson 
when he was an Amherst undergraduate (1862—66).* It omits “Then’ 
from line 4 (line 3 as he transcribed it) and shows other changes: 


6] Bending low at the oriel window 
7] Flooding the steeple 


Faulty memory might account for some of the differences, but the 
Republican version would seem to confirm the correctness of the 
phrase ‘oriel window.’ The second extant copy is one that Emily 
Dickinson enclosed in a letter to T. W. Higginson (BPL Higginson 
21), postmarked 9 June 1866: 


Blazing in Gold and quenching in Purple 
Leaping like Leopards to the Sky 

Then at the feet of the old Horizon 
Laying her spotted Face to die 

Stooping as low as the Otter’s Window 
Touching the Roof and tinting the Barn 
Kissing her Bonnet to the Meadow 

And the Juggler of Day is gone 


Two of the variants in the published version are here: ‘her,’ in lines 
4.and 7. Another is introduced into line 2: ‘to’; and the window that 
the juggler of day stoops to is an otter’s. The three fair copies, set 
down over a period of five years, were all variant. At some indetermi- 
nate date Emily Dickinson herself crossed out ‘in’ in line 3 of the 
packet copy and substituted ‘to,’ thus bringing it into conformity with 
the same line in the copy to Higginson. But the window can be 
‘kitchen,’ ‘oriel,’ or ‘Otter’s.’ Higginson followed his copy when he 
selected the poem for inclusion in Poems (1891). While he was put- 
ting final editorial touches to the volume, he wrote to his co-editor 
Mrs Todd: ‘I have combined the two “Juggler of Day” poems, using 


* Ancestors’ Brocades, p. 140, n. 
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Emily Dickinson: Creating the Poems 263 


the otter’s window of course (oriel!!) & making the juggler a woman, 
as is proper.’ * Higginson never understood the mind and spirit of 
Emily Dickinson. 

The four copies of one of the later poems are especially interesting 
examples of Emily Dickinson’s creative process. They are variants 
in the sense that they propose different word choices. But since the 
earliest (about 1874) and the latest (1878) are identical in text, one 
may infer that intermediary stages even in fair copies have no finality 
so long as she is attempting to establish her text. The packet copy 
(Bingham 94-6) was written about 1874: 


A Dew sufficed itself - 

And satisfied a Leaf - 

And thought “How vast a Destiny!” 
“How trivial is Life!” 


The Sun went out to work — 
The Day went out to play — 
But not again that Dew be seen 
By Physiognomy. 


Whether by Day abducted — 
Or emptied by the Sun 

Into the Sea — in passing — 
Eternally unknown. 


Attested to this Day 
That awful Tragedy 

By transport’s instability 
And Doom’s celerity. 


15-16] In Transport’s Exegesis — 
And Hope’s Necrology. 


Like all packet copies, it is written in ink. At some later date, perhaps 
about the time she was preparing to write her last version in 1878 
(fair copy III), she crossed out ‘thought’ (line 3) in pencil and sub- 
stituted ‘felt.’ Though there can be no certainty when she made the 
substitution, it is significant that neither of the two intermediary copies 
adopted the word. Fair copy I (Harvard 222) was written about the 
same time as the packet copy. It adopts the suggested change for lines 
15 and 16, and in addition alters ‘But’ (line 7) to ‘And.’ Fair copy II 


* Ancestors’ Brocades, p. 140. 
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(Bingham 98—48-2), written also about 1874, is in pencil. It consists 
of the first three stanzas written on one sheet which has been folded 
as if enclosed in an envelope. The fourth stanza, here lacking, may 
have been on a second sheet. The text otherwise is identical with that 
of fair copy I. The last known version, fair copy III (Wellesley), was 
written about 1878 in pencil. This text reproduces the packet copy 
version by rejecting the suggested change for lines 15 and 16, and 
adopting ‘felt’ in line 3. In this instance the wheel has come full circle. 

Two worksheet stages of the following poem led to the finished 
draft. All seem to have been composed about 1877. The earlier draft 
(Bingham 98-1-5) is in pencil: 


March is the Month of Expectation - 
Thethings we do not know 

We feel it by the fluctuation 

Are coming now 


We try to show becoming calmness 
becoming firmness 
But silly joy 
awkward Joy 
pompous 
Betray Report us as his first betrothal 
Betrays a Boy - 


The second draft (Bingham 98—1—4) began as a fair copy in ink, and 
the three sheets on which it is written have been folded as if enclosed 
in an envelope. The suggested changes are all added in pencil, as 
though the fair copy had subsequently been converted into a work- 
sheet: 


March is the Month of Expectation. 
The things we do not know - 

The transports of prognostication 
Are coming now — 

We try to show becoming firmness 
But pompous Joy 

Reports us, as his first Betrothal 
Betrays a Boy — 


3 transports] Persons 

Treasures 
3] We feel it by the fluctuation 
3] The aspects of prognostication 
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It was line 3 which now gave her trouble. But when she came to set 
down her final draft (Harvard 287), a fair copy which she sent to 
Sue, she made her choices; in fact she restored the word originally 
crossed out in line 7 of the first draft, though she altered the form: 





Word ee 


March is the Month of Expectation. 
The things we do not know — 

The Persons of prognostication 

Are coming now — 

We try to show becoming firmness — 
But pompous Jo 

Betrays us, as his first Betrothal 
Betrays a Boy. 


wi eee 


She was not always able te create the final text of a poem which she 
i wished to finish. A striking instance concerns the poem below. Early 
i in 1862 she entered a semifinal draft of it in packet 16 (Harvard 86a): 


Two Butterflies went out at Noon —- 
And waltzed upon a Farm — 


Then stepped straight through the Firmament 
And rested, on a Beam — 


And then — together bore away 
i Upon a shining Sea — 

Though never yet, in any Port — 
Their coming, mentioned — be - 


If spoken by the distant Bird — 
If met in Ether Sea 


By Frigate, or by Merchantman — 
No notice — was — to me — 


12] Report was not—to me-— 


Some sixteen years later, about 1878, she attempted a redaction (Bing- 
: ham 98—4a-20). It is a penciled worksheet draft set down on both 
: sides of a half sheet of stationery, and has been reproduced in facsimile 
: in Bolts of Melody (New York, 1945), pp. xx-xxi. The suggested 
changes are entered marginally and interlinearly. The text is unique 
among surviving worksheets in the degree of its complication — a 
fascinating document of poetic creativeness in travail:* 


*In the transcription that follows italics represent underlinings in the original. 
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Two Butterflies went out at Noon [stanza 1] 
And waltzed upon a Farm 
And then espied Circumference 
Then overtook — 
And caught a ride with him - 
took a Bout with him — 


Then lost themselves and found themselves [stanza 2] 
staked lost 
chased caught 

In eddies of the sun — 

Fathoms in 
Rapids of 
Gambols with 
of 
For Frenzy zies of 
antics in 
with 
Till Rapture missed them 
missed her footing — 
Peninsula 
Gravitation chased 
humbled — 
ejected 
foundered 
grumbled 
Until a Zephyr pushed them 
chased — 
flung — 
spurned 
scourged 
And Both were wrecked in Noon- 
Drowned — 
quenched — 
whelmed — 
And they were hurled from noon — 


To all surviving Butterflies [stanza 3] 
Be this Fatuity 
Biography — 
Example — and monition 
To entomology - 
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Although this particular draft seems never to have resulted in a finished 
poem, there is ample evidence that absence of a fair copy does not 
mean the poem never progressed beyond the worksheet stage. It was 
Emily Dickinson’s custom to send copies of her poems to friends, often 
written for a special occasion. In some instances, such poems among 
the published letters are lost but the worksheet drafts from which they 
were redacted survive. Thus the number of poems completed was 
somewhat greater than the number extant in worksheet drafts alone 
would indicate. 

No poet in the language has achieved fulfillment by way of the 
single quatrain with greater sureness than Emily Dickinson. One of 
her greatest she incorporated into a letter which she wrote T. W. 
Higginson in mid-June 1877 (BPL Higginson 69): 


Lay this Laurel on the One 
Too intrinsic for Renown — 
Laurel — vail your deathless tree — 
Him you chasten, that is He! 


Her father had died on 16 June 1874, and these lines, written evidently 
on the third anniversary of his death, are in his memory. The entire 
tone of her letter to Higginson is elegiac: ‘since my Father’s dying — 
everything sacred enlarges so — it was dim to own —.’ Without di- 
rectly naming her father again, she continues to query how one should 
seek comfort for loss through death. Indeed in this letter, for the only 
time in their long correspondence, she addresses Higginson as the or- 
dained minister she had always known him to be. In what manner, she 
asks, do we achieve immortality? ‘Would you explain it to me? I was 
told you were once a Clergyman. It comforts an instinct if another 
have felt it too.” Then without break in the thought she has been build- 
ing to, she concludes: ‘I was rereading your “Decoration.” You may 
have forgotten it.’ And the quatrain above follows. 

The poem she refers to is one which Higginson contributed to 
Scribner’s Monthly in June 1874 — the month her father died. Her 
letter thus suggests why she had reread his poem and why now she was 
writing to him. His poem goes thus: 
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Two Butterflies went out at Noon [stanza 1] 
And waltzed upon a Farm 
And thenespied Circumference 
Then overtook — 
And caught a ride with him — 
took a Bout with him — 


Then lost themselves and found themselves [stanza 2] 
staked lost 
chased caught 

In eddies of the sun — 

Fathoms in 
Rapids of 
Gambols with 
of 
For Frenzy zies of 
antics in 
with 
Till Rapture missed them 
missed her footing — 
Peninsula 
Gravitation chased 
humbled — 
ejected 
foundered 
grumbled 
Until a Zephyr pushed them 
chased — 
flung - 
spurned 
scourged 
And Both were wrecked in Noon- 
Drowned — 
quenched — 
whelmed — 
And they were hurled from noon — 


To all surviving Butterflies [stanza 3] 
Be this Fatuity 
Biography — 
Example — and monition 
To entomology - 
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Although this particular draft seems never to have resulted in a finished 
poem, there is ample evidence that absence of a fair copy does not 
mean the poem never progressed beyond the worksheet stage. It was 
Emily Dickinson’s custom to send copies of her poems to friends, often 
written for a special occasion. In some instances, such poems among 
the published letters are lost but the worksheet drafts from which they 
were redacted survive. Thus the number of poems completed was 
somewhat greater than the number extant in worksheet drafts alone 
would indicate. 

No poet in the language has achieved fulfillment by way of the 
single quatrain with greater sureness than Emily Dickinson. One of 
her greatest she incorporated into a letter which she wrote T. W. 
Higginson in mid-June 1877 (BPL Higginson 69): 


Lay this Laurel on the One 
Too intrinsic for Renown — 
Laurel — vail your deathless tree — 
Him you chasten, that is He! 


Her father had died on 16 June 1874, and these lines, written evidently 
on the third anniversary of his death, are in his memory. The entire 
tone of her letter to Higginson is elegiac: ‘since my Father’s dying — 
everything sacred enlarges so — it was dim to own —.’ Without di- 
rectly naming her father again, she continues to query how one should 
seek comfort for loss through death. Indeed in this letter, for the only 
time in their long correspondence, she addresses Higginson as the or- 
dained minister she had always known him to be. In what manner, she 
asks, do we achieve immortality? ‘Would you explain it to me? I was 
told you were once a Clergyman. It comforts an instinct if another 
have felt it too.” Then without break in the thought she has been build- 
ing to, she concludes: ‘I was rereading your “Decoration.” You may 
have forgotten it.’ And the quatrain above follows. 

The poem she refers to is one which Higginson contributed to 
Scribner’s Monthly in June 1874 — the month her father died. Her 
letter thus suggests why she had reread his poem and why now she was 
writing to him. His poem goes thus: 
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Writing to Mrs Todd in May 1891, when they were beginning to 
select material for the second series of Poems, Higginson supplies a 
transcript of the quatrain that Emily Dickinson had incorporated in 
the letter of June 1877. ‘I copy it for the pleasure of copying it, 
though you may have it,’ he says, and creditably adds: ‘She wrote it 
after re-reading my “Decoration.” It is the condensed essence of that 
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DECORATION. 
“Manibus o date lilia plenis’’. 


Mid the flower-wreath’d tombs I stand 
Bearing lilies in my hand. 

Comrades! in what soldier-grave 
Sleeps the bravest of the brave? 


Is it he who sank to rest 

With his colors round his breast? 
Friendship makes his tomb a shrine; 
Garlands veil it; ask not mine. 


One low grave, yon tree beneath, 
Bears no roses, wears no wreath; 
Yet no heart more high and warm 
Ever dared the battle-storm, 


Never gleamed a prouder eye 

In the front of victory, 

Never foot had firmer tread 

On the field where hope lay dead, 


Than are hid within this tomb 
Where the untended grasses bloom; 
And no stone, with feign’d distress, 
Mocks the sacred loneliness. 


Youth and beauty, dauntless will, 
Dreams that life could ne’er fulfill, 
Here lie buried; here in peace 
Wrongs and woes have found release. 


Turning from my comrades’ eyes, 
Kneeling where a woman lies, 

I strew lilies on the grave 

Of the bravest of the brave. 


& so far finer.’ ® 


* Ancestors’ Brocades, pp. 129-130. 
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Two earlier drafts of the lines survive. Both are in pencil and pre- 
sumably were written as trial drafts for the final copy sent to Higgin- 


son. The first (Bingham 105-6), jotted down on two small scraps of 
paper, reads thus: 


Lay this Laurel on the one 
Lay — Triumphed — and remained unknown — 
Laurel — fell thy futile Tree - 
our 
Such a Victor cannot be- 
could not 


Lay this Laurel on the one 
Too intrinsic for Renown — 
Laurel — vail thy deathless Tree 
your 
Him thou chastenest — 
Thatis he- 
was 
Him you chastened 
That was he 


The second draft (Bingham 97~4), on a larger stationery scrap, is a 
redaction of the first: 


Lay this Laurel on the one 
Triumphed and remained unknown — 
Laurel — fell your futile Tree -— 

Such a Victor could not be —- 

Lay this Laurel on the one 

Too intrinsic for Renown — 

Laurel — vail your deathless Tree 
Him you chasten — that is he - 


It is impossible to know whether she intended the poem finally to be 
two stanzas or one. She often used but one stanza of a two-stanza 
poem when she incorporated verses in her letters. But there is good 
reason to conjecture, in the light of the whole process by which the 
quatrain was inspired and transmitted to Higginson, that she intended 
it to stand as the full realization of her intent. 

A final word. One should not gather the impression that all poems 
first existed in rough drafts which were laboriously converted into 
fair copies. There are several instances of worksheet drafts — that is, 
poems jotted down in pencil on paper scraps — which stand finished. 
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The inspiration and the act of generation were one and complete. 
The deservedly famous ‘Hummingbird,’ so named by Dickinson her- 
self, was evidently so created: 


A Route of Evanescence 

With a revolving Wheel - 

A Resonance of Emerald — 

A Rush of Cochineal — 

And every Blossom on the Bush 
Adjusts it’s tumbled Head - 
The Mail from Tunis, probably, 
An easy Morning’s Ride — 


It is one of the later poems, written about 1879. It survives in five holo- 
graphs; a sixth, known to have been made, is now lost. All six are 
identical in text. All were sent to friends, thus indicating the assurance 
she felt about its quality. Mrs Todd is quoted as saying that in one 
copy which Emily Dickinson sent her the second line was written at 
the bottom of the page thus: ‘with a delusive, dissembling, dissolving, 
renewing wheel.’ Obviously whatever hesitation she had about a 
final choice came after the poem was finished. It must have been fleet- 
ing, too, for the alternative never prevailed. The absence of variants 
in the six fair copies, the exuberance of tone, the ear’s absolute pitch, 
the assurance of the writer in her achievement — all these factors con- 
firm the impression that the poem was spontaneously conceived. It is 
of the fellowship of life which springs full fledged from the brow of 
Jove. 
Tuomas H. JoHnson 


" Ancestors’ Brocades, p. 37. 
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William Lambarde’s 
Collections on Chancery 


WO English manuscripts of the seventeenth century, 

recently acquired by the Harvard Law Library, plainly 

invite comparison. Although quite unequal in value and 

size, both contain reference materials on the Court of 
Chancery and, in particular, open with a short discourse on the English 
courts by William Lambarde, the Elizabethan legal historian. The 
larger manuscript — if we disregard the miscellaneous collection by 
various hands bound as its second volume — is a handsomely written 
folio of 570 leaves, done in one hand throughout and bound as ‘Chan- 
cery Precedents.’* It is now shelved as Harvard Law MS 1034. In- 
spection of library catalogues shows this manuscript to be an accurate 
and complete duplicate of the British Museum’s Stowe MS 415, in a 
similar Chancery hand of the seventeenth century.? The smaller of 
the two Harvard acquisitions is a further duplicate, up to a point: its 
forty-eight leaves comprise the contents, much abbreviated, of roughly 
the first one-eighth of the Harvard and Stowe books. Evidently it was 
copied off in the late seventeenth century by or for Thomas Powys, 


* Acquired by purchase in 1950. A recent jotting on fol. 33v identifies as Lord 
Macclesfield the previous owner who there names Sir John Trevor, Master of the 
Rolls, as the borrower from him who entered the respectful explanations ‘for your 
Lordship’ in the margins (especially fols. 29v-38v). Thomas Parker, created Baron 
Macclesfield 1716, became Lord Chief Justice 1710 and was Chancellor from 1718 to 
1725, when he was impeached; Sir John Trevor was Master of the Rolls 1685-89 and 
1693-1717 — Dictionary of National Biography (hereafter cited as DNB). The pres- 
ent binding of our MS is not earlier than the second half of the eighteenth century. 

* Catalogue of the Stowe Manuscripts (London, 1895-96), I, 400-403. The text in 
this large folio occupies 263 leaves, with thus over twice as many words per page (on 
the average) as in Harvard Law MS 1034, which is of small folio size with wide 
margins. The catalogue description of this Stowe MS is unusually full and agrees in 
every detail with the contents of the Harvard counterpart; even the page locations 
agree, when converted on the ratio of 263 to 570 leaves. The first twelve pages of the 
Stowe MS have proved, on close inspection by microfilm, to be a remarkably faithful 
duplicate of the first twenty-five in the large Harvard MS. It accordingly seems 
safe to assume that the two volumes are duplicates throughout. The slight but distinct 
evidence that the Harvard MS takes precedence, and that the Stowe MS is its copy, 
can be put aside until the close of our discussion. 
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whose ownership is noted on its title-page.’ What is arresting, to any- 
one interested in Lambarde, is that this title-page announces the book 
as ‘script per Willielmum Lambert, Armiger unum Magistrorum in 
Cancellaria.’ * 

Does the placing of this line in formal style on the title-page of the 
Powys book deserve respect as evidence, to help us determine the char- 
acter and origin of the larger book? If we use hereafter for convenience 
the cataloguer’s numbering of the items in Stowe MS 415,° we can be 
more precise and say that the Powys book reproduces in abbreviated 
fashion not only item 1, certainly written by Lambarde, but also items 
2-20, of uncertain origin.* It then closes with a firm ‘Finis,’ with no 
sign of incompleteness. The cataloguer for the British Museum has 
independently judged the forty-four items of Stowe MS 415, as a 
whole, to be ‘based largely on Lambarde’s collection.’ Is this in some 
sense particularly true of items 1-20, so that the Powys writer was 
justified in placing Lambarde’s name where he did? It would be inter- 
esting to identify one of William Lambarde’s Chancery notebooks, 
although the several over-hasty attributions to Lambarde in the past 
two centuries stand as a reminder of the need for caution.’ 


It is largely for his activities elsewhere than in Chancery that William 
Lambarde has continued to receive attention from scholars today. He 


* Harvard Law MS 1036; put on sale by Messrs Sotheby on 31 May 1949 (in lot 
556), along with such other notebooks of Thomas Powys as the rent roll of his estate 
at Ludlow 1666-69. “Thomas Powys his booke,’ in a hand rather like the copyist’s, is 
what appears on the upper edge of the title-page. This was evidently the Thomas 
Powys who rose to be judge in Queen’s Bench 1713-14 — see DNB. 

“In quoting from the manuscripts all contractions have been expanded, and mod- 
ern usage has been followed in substituting ‘v’ for ‘u’ (and vice versa), ‘j’ for ‘i,’ and 
‘f’ for ‘ff.’ Except within quotations, any date between January 1 and March 24 is 
given according to the modern year —that is, 8 March 1598 represents 8 March 
1597/8 OS. 

* The numbering of such manuscript items in the catalogues provides a convenient 
means of referring to the texts we shall discuss but inevitably does not always repre- 
sent correct identifications of the beginnings and endings of distinct texts. 

*The Powys book omits items 4-6 and 12-13 entire — these omissions seem the 
extremes of its usual practice of abridging what Harvard Law MS 1034 presents in 
full. It also omits most of items 8 and 9, and abridges much else severely, but all its 
passages are found in MS 1034, in the same order (except for one misplacement within 
item 10). On the omission of items 4-6, see note 74 below. 

* A striking case was the uncritical belief that Lambarde was the ‘W. L.”’ praised in 
a manuscript note for his travails in the Armenian tongue — John Strype, Life and 
Acts of Matthew Parker (Oxford, 1821), Il, 508; corrected to “W. P.’ (William Pat- 
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was Master in Chancery from 1592 to 1601, the year of his death.* In 
the 1580’s he had achieved prominence as a Justice of the Peace in 
Kent and had written the widely respected treatise on that office, the 
Eirenarcha — activities which American scholars have recently investi- 
gated with care.® English scholarship has often recalled with pleasure 
his Perambulation of Kent, which initiated the rich series of English 
county surveys and made his reputation in the 1570’s."° To correct 
any impression that his interests were confined to local responsibilities 
and antiquities of Kent, references continue in our times to Lambarde’s 
publication in 1568 of the first edition of the Anglo-Saxon laws,” his 
preparation about 1587 of the first parliamentary precedent book,” his 
various writings on the High Courts known collectively as the 
Archeion,"* and ever — the appropriate recognition in the year of his 
death — his appointment as Keeper of the Records in the Tower. 
The scattered evidence on what he did specifically in the 1590’s and 
in Chancery is still little noticed. It may have been little noticed even 
at the time, for Sir Edward Coke, writing his Second Institutes about 
1630, remembers him as ‘Master Lambert that was a Master of the 
Chancery, and had the keeping of the Records of the Tower, and had 


ten) by M. R. James, Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts . 
College Cambridge (Cambridge, 1909-13), II, 419-421. 
It should be mentioned here that a Chancery official like Lambarde would prob- 


ably have had a clerk do the actual writing of any such notebook for reference use 
in connection with official duties — see note 77 below. 


*See DNB and works cited in next footnotes below. 

*Most recently, Conyers Read, “William Lambard’s “Ephemeris,” 1580-1588,’ 
Huntington Library Quarterly, XV (1952), 123-158. See the works there cited, 
particularly those by Miss Bertha Putnam. 

* A. L. Rowse, The England of Elizabeth (New York, 1951), p. 36. 

“Robin Flower, ‘Laurence Nowell and the Discovery of England in Tudor 
Times,’ Proceedings of the British Academy, XX1 (1935), 47-73, shows that much of 
the work that lay behind this, and even the Perambulation also, was done by Nowell. 

“J. E. Neale, The Elizabethan House of Commons (New Haven, Conn., 1950), 


p- 374; Catherine Strateman, The Liverpool Tractate (New York, 1937), pp. xxxvi- 
xliii. 


. . Corpus Christi 


* Published in 1635 (only) in two editions, by Frere and by Seile; quotations here- 
after are from the Seile edition, the more correct of the two. A new edition is being 
prepared by Professor C. H. Mcllwain and the present writer. A recent discussion of 


the Archeion appears in Faith Thompson, Magna Carta . . . 1300-1629 (Minneapolis, 
1948), pp. 186-190. 


“ Rowse, England of Eliz., pp. 36-40. 
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abridged many of the principal of them (which I have seen) and was 
well learned, and besides a great searcher of antiquities.’ * 

The activities of a scholar turned government official at the capital 
may have their own interest for us. After the death of his second wife 
in 1587 Lambarde evidently felt disposed to supplement his life and 
responsibilities at Halling in Kent with new duties at London. At any 
rate he expressed deep gratitude when Lord Treasurer Burghley se- 
lected him in September 158g to serve as personal deputy in administer- 
ing the recently established Alienations Office." We find Lambarde 
two years later congratulating Burghley’s hard-working son, Sir Robert 
Cecil, on his appointment to the Privy Council by presenting to him 
the papers which we know as the Archeion. Lambarde’s management 
of affairs in the Alienations Office seems in fact to have been a consider- 
able success, to the financial benefit both of the Cecils personally and 
of the Queen’s treasury.’* This may help to explain his appointment 
late in June 1592 as Master in Chancery, presumably to serve as the 
Master assigned to the Alienations Office for the taking of oaths.”* 

It is worth noting, however, that earlier in that same month Sir John 
Puckering had taken his seat in Chancery as Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal, and Thomas Egerton, the famous Lord Chancellor Ellesmere of 
the next reign, had been promoted from Solicitor-General to Attorney- 
General. Both were members of Lincoln’s Inn, having, like Lambarde, 
entered the Inn in the late 1550’s; and that society had honored Lam- 
barde in 1579 by making him an Associate of its Bench.” There is 
little to suggest that Lambarde knew Puckering well, but he was appar- 


* 4th ed. (London, 1671), p. 552. 

* His letter of thanks is now Lansdowne MS 61 item 60; printed in Strype, Annals 
of the Reformation (Oxford, 1824), III", 501-502. His letter of 1587 to Burghley 
mentioning the loss of his wife can be read in Annals, III’, 723-724. The office referred 
to in the 1589 letter is almost certainly the position in the Alienations Office. 

* See the treatise on this ‘lately erected service,’ with additions up to late in 1598, 
in Works of Francis Bacon, ed. Basil Montagu (London, 1825-34), XIII, 364-385; 
James Spedding, Letters and Life of Francis Bacon (London, 1861-74), II, 120-121, 
makes plain that Lambarde wrote this treatise, which is also an account of his stew- 
ardship. 

* M.S. Giuseppi, Guide to the Manuscripts in the Public Record Office (London, 
1923), I, 258. See pp. 279-280 below. 

* Records of Lincoln’s Inn: Black Books (London, 1897-1902), I, 412. Lambarde 
maintained his chambers at Lincoln’s Inn throughout his career — Black Books, I, 
364 and 419, and Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, Il (1876), 101 (the Lambarde 
diary). On Puckering and Egerton see DNB. 
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ently on close and friendly terms with Egerton.” So Lambarde’s im- 
portance among the Masters in Chancery presumably increased some- 
what in June 1594, when Egerton was advanced to the foremost place 
among them as Master of the Rolls — it was Francis Bacon who was 
the disappointed candidate for the vacated Attorney-Generalship, 
which went instead to Edward Coke. Nearly two years later Egerton 
succeeded Puckering as Lord Keeper, and only a few days thereafter 
Lambarde’s name appears conspicuously among the several Masters 
named in a royal commission to hear and determine pleas in the Lord 
Keeper’s absence — he had not been so named in an exactly similar 
commission of 1593. All the other Masters, in both lists, are described 
as Doctors of Civil Law; ‘William Lambard, Armiger’ seems here in 
May 1596 a representative of the common law brought to the fore in 
Chancery by the new Lord Keeper.” Just a year later Egerton, who 
had kept the Mastership of the Rolls, made Lambarde his deputy in 
the office. The position of Keeper of Records in the Tower, conferred 
on Lambarde in 1601 seven months before his death, was itself appar- 
ently connected with his position in Chancery, for there is plain evi- 
dence that the Chancery officials in those years considered this office 
rightfully theirs.” When the aging Queen Elizabeth granted Lambarde 
two weeks before his death an interview at East Greenwich, and dis- 
missed him with the words ‘Farewell, good and honest Lambarde,’ * 
she seems to have been rewarding a scholar who was now also a leading 
Chancery officia’, a chief assistant of her trusted Lord Keeper. 


What services did Lambarde render while in office in Chancery? 
The larger Harvard and Stowe manuscripts — referred to hereafter as 
H and S — may provide information of value if it should prove pos- 
sible to identify parts of them as reflecting his official career as Master. 
Certainly some parts cannot be of his collecting, for they date from 


” V. B. Heltzel, ‘Sir Thomas Egerton and William Lambard,’ Huntington Library 
Quarterly, XI (1948), 201-203, prints two letters of 1587 and 1588 that accompanied 
Christmas gifts from Lambarde to his friend and patron. 

“These documents are printed from the Patent Rolls by Philip Yorke (Lord 
Hardwicke), Discourse of the Judicial Authority . . . of Master of the Rolls (Lon- 
don, 1727), pp. 133-138. 

*‘A Treatise of the Maisters of Chauncerie’ [ca. 1602], Francis Hargrave’s Collec- 
tion of Tracts (London, 1787), I, 318. Item 39 offers similar evidence — see below, 
at note go. 

* Lambarde’s own record of this interview, printed by John Nichols, Bibliotheca 
Topographica Britannica (London, 1780-90), I, 525-526. 
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years after his death in 1601. For example, items 21-24 in S (H, fols. 
77v—-140r) are records of the famous controversy between Lord Elles- 
mere and Sir Edward Coke that reached its climax in 1616 in the dis- 
missal of Coke as Chief Justice — and so led to Coke’s adding the 
weight of his scholarship and stubborn intelligence to the parliamentary 
opposition of the 1620’s. These particular records consist of the 
‘Noates and observacions’ set down by Ellesmere on the matter in 
September 1615,” the Privy Council’s two sessions bringing Coke to 
account in June 1616, some further arguments against applying the 
Statute of Praemunire in Coke’s fashion to the Court of Chancery, 
three cases involved in the matter (the Earl of Oxford’s, Glanville’s, 
and Allen’s), and finally “The Kinges order’ of 18 July 1616 to be 
observed thereafter in Chancery.” Now exactly this material seems 
duplicated in other manuscripts, independently of what precedes and 
follows it in H and S; and in one case, in the Harvard Law Library, 
this material appears written down as an independent book, with its 
own title-page and table of contents.”* Here is a parallel, then, to the 
way in which the Powys book presents items 1-20 as if they were 
properly a book by themselves. Among lawyers of the time, books of 
this smaller and less pretentious character were naturally much more 
usual than oversize folios like H and S. It is likely that the collection 
in these latter volumes was put together, some time after 1616, by 
combining several such smaller books. 


“Printed as The Priviledges and Prerogatives of the High Court of Chancery. 
Written by the Right Honourable Thomas Lord Elsmere (London, 1641); the title 
here is rather misleading. The date and authorship of these notes seem to be given 
similarly in Harleian MS 4265 item 2 and Lansdowne MS 613 item 1, as well as in the 
six MSS mentioned in note 26 below. See Catalogue of the Harleian Manuscripts 
(London, 1808-12), III, 131; and Catalogue of the Lansdowne Manuscripts (London, 
1819), Pt. Il, 150. 

* This decree by James I was printed as an appendix to ‘Cary’s Reports’ (see be- 
low) from 1650 on, and by Spedding, Letters and Life of Francis Bacon, V, 385-395. 
The Earl of Oxford’s case was printed in Reports of Cases Taken and Adjudged in 
the Court of Chancery (London, 1736), I, 1-9, and the Privy Council proceedings 
in Acts of the Privy Council, 1615-1616 (London, 1925), pp. 644-650. 

* Harvard Law MS 111, once owned by Arthur Turner, who was made Sergeant- 
at-Law in 1636. The catalogues indicate that Stowe MS 298 items 4-8 show the same 
material in the same order, and Harleian MS 1767 items 1-7 (constituting the whole 
of this volume) the same material with one minor change in order. The same may 
well be true of Hargrave MS 249 items 27-29, Hargrave MS 227 items 22-24, and 
Lincoln’s Inn Hale MS 44 items 7-11 — in these cases the catalogue descriptions 
simply seem less full. These last three MSS will be discussed below. 
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Further on in H and S, as item 34 (H, fols. 1g0r—326v), there occurs 
another clear case of such a smaller book. This is of special interest, 
for it bears the title, ‘Causes in Chauncerie gathered by Sir George 
Carye, one of the Masters of the Chauncerye, in Anno 1601: out of 
the Labors of Master William Lambert.’ This is the well-known 
‘Cary’s Reports,’ first published in 1650; but the H manuscript, as seems 
not untypical of it, presents a fuller and more accurate version.” We 
may wonder how much George Carew added to the collection of cases 
evidently given or left to him by Lambarde. This George Carew was 
nephew to Matthew Carew, the senior Master in Chancery whom we 
find assigned with Lambarde to handle several cases from 1595 on.” 
Secretary to Lord Keepers Puckering and Egerton, “by special recom- 
mendation from Queen Elizabeth,’ George Carew himself seems to 
have had, by patent issued around 1593, the writing of writs of Sup- 
plicavit and Supersedeas (and of pardons of outlawry) in Chancery, 
and to have been a Master by 1597; but thereafter his chief duties were 
evidently those of the prothonotary, the writing out of leagues and 
treaties with foreign princes, so that in 1597 he was sent on embassy 
to Poland — he was to serve as ambassador in France 1605-09.” 

Looking more closely now at this item 34 in H, we find that over 
four-fifths of the collection of cases consists of a chronological excerpt- 
ing from the official entry books up to the year 1584: of this only 


™ Reports or Causes in Chancery, Collected by Sir George Cary . . . in 1601. Out 
of the Labours of Mr William Lambert (London, 1650). ‘Choyce Cases in Chancery,’ 
printed at the end of The Practice of the High Court of Chancery Unfolded (London, 
1652), proves to consist exactly of those passages in the MS that had been omitted in 
the printing of two years before: that is, H, fols. 211v-2171r, 242r-246r, and 281v—326r. 

* Cecil Monro, Acta Cancellariae (London, 1847), pp. 25-26 (record of December 
1595); Historical Manuscripts Commission: Second Report (London, 1874), p. 122 
(record of 41 Eliz.). The former is the only evidence of such an assignment to Lam- 
barde before May 1596, whereas Monro’s transcripts (see note 51 below) show eleven 
thereafter; and this in 1595 was a case centering on the jurisdictional privileges of the 
Cinque Ports, and so peculiarly within Lambarde’s competence as legal historian and 
as experienced J. P. in Kent. 

* For the Carews see DNB; Sir Matthew was father to the poet Thomas Carew. 
See Parliamentary Papers 1830-3: (London, 1830-31), VIII, 23-24; Monro, Acta, 
p- 30. The prothonotary was normally one of the eleven Ordinary Masters (H, fol. 
71r), but George Carew apparently was not advanced to this inner circle until Decem- 
ber 1599, just as Lambarde apparently had not been until December 1597 — see T. D. 
Hardy, Catalogue of the Lords Chancellors (London, 1843), pp. 88-89. If Lambarde 


presented his collection to George Carew, it may have been on an occasion like that 
of December 1599. 
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about a sixth is drawn from the years 15 58-64, five-sixths being a fuller 
coverage of the few years 1576-84. Since this particular period is one 
in which Lambarde had interested himself in Chancery apparently for 
the first time, writing the first draft of item 1, it seems obvious that these 
sections represent his ‘Labors.’ The introductory sections, showing no 
material of later date than 1599, are also possibly his, and Lambarde 
may then have presented the collection to his influential younger asso- 
ciate. It is the succeeding lot of cases, amounting to a second one-tenth 
of the whole ‘Cary’s Reports’ in H, that is exclusively from the years 
1601-05 and so must be regarded as Carew’s additions. This seems at 
least to illustrate rather clearly how material gathered by Lambarde 
could be passed on as a book and then be included in a larger col- 
lection.” 

To return now to the initial problem, it is appropriate to compare 
items 1-20, those repeated in the Powys book, with similar material 
reported in other manuscripts of the same time. The Stowe catalogue 
itself mentions Hargrave MS 249 as a very similar volume, and this 
does appear to contain, as its items 38-52, just the same material as our 
items 1-16."" It has much, at least, of the Ellesmere-Coke ‘book’ (at 
items 27-29), but this and the further eight single items that have 
parallels in H and S all appear in quite a different order and are preceded 
by much other Chancery material.’ Hargrave MS 227 also seems to 
contain our items 1-16 in correct order; but its further contents repre- 
sent still another assortment, and the volume begins apparently with a 
treatise of the 1610’s. The Hale MS 44 at Lincoln’s Inn would seem 
to follow Hargrave MS 249 closely, except for a change in one rela- 


* Messrs Sotheby put on sale 30 March 1936 (lot 89) a MS book out of the Spelman 
collection consisting simply of these Lambarde-Carew reports with subject index. 

“ Catalogue of Manuscripts Formerly in the Possession of Francis Hargrave (Lon- 
don, 1818), pp. 73-74. This indicates the parallel sequence as ending with our items 
13, 15, 14 (in that order); but the number of folios assigned to Hargrave MS 249’s 
item 52 (parallel to our item 14) makes it seem quite possible that our item 16 follows 
in that MS. 

“ Harvard Law MS 1035, the book bound as the second volume of H, has at fols. 
96r—-313V a sequence apparently in exact agreement with items 1-29 of Hargrave MS 
249. The former’s fols. 196v—198r, corresponding to the latter’s item 25 (comparing 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Requests with that of Chancery), agrees with the 
passage by Sir Julius Caesar printed from Additional MS 25,248, fols. 58v—6or, by I. S. 
Leadam, Select Cases in the Court of Requests (Selden Society, XII; London, 1898), 


pp. xxxv-xxxvi. The ‘other Chancery material’ mentioned above may therefore have 
been of Caesar’s collecting. 
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tively brief sequence. Judging from a search made for copies of our 
item 1, these three are the only manuscripts reported by available cata- 
logues as containing, to any large extent, the material of our items 

3 f d, th h ly all of 
1-20. And, so far as reported, they seem to show very nearly all o 
it, in the expected order. It seems likely that there was a book of this 
character on hand in the early seventeenth century, from which in its 
turn the Powys book could have been copied. 


What evidence is there within the limits of this possible book to con- 
nect it with William Lambarde? Most conspicuously, it offers as item 
12 (H, fols. 62r—-631r) the full text of 27 May 1597 headed ‘Sir Thomas 
Egerton Knight, Lord Keeper . . . [and holder of] the Mastershipp 
of the Rolles alsoe, To which place hee deputed Master William Lam- 
bert one of the Masters of this Court his deputye for the keepinge of 
the Rolles.’ This deputation was, to be sure, sufficiently unusual to be 
of interest to any of those who might be making up Chancery note- 
books at the time.®** So it is more significant that we find, just preceding 
item 10, “The oathe of A Master of the Chauncery’ given in full, with 
the appended note, “This is the usuall Oathe, 1592: The onlie Oath in 
the xviij" of Edward 3. in substaunce Agreeth with this’ (H, fol. 56). 
It was in 1592 that Lambarde took this oath, and the touch of historical 
scholarship seems characteristic of him. Item 9 itself (H, fols. 55r- 
56r) consists of “The Allowed fees of the Ordinarye Masters of the 
Chauncerye, by the Presentmente of the vj. Clarcks, the viij® of 


“From a comparison of the catalogue entries, Hargrave MS 227 seems to begin 
with items parallel to Add. MS 36,106 — see comment on item 44 in note 93 below. 
In Hale MS 44 the items 7-14, succeeding the possible Lambarde book, seem perhaps 
related to the last part of Hargrave MS 227; but we at least do not have in this Hale 
MS a further independent collection. See Joseph Hunter, Catalogue of the Manu- 
scripts . . . of Lincoln’s Inn (London, 1838), pp. 44-45. 

“Harvard Law MS 4025, a collection of Chancery ordinances apparently made 
up between 1627 and 1635, formerly owned by Cecil Monro, contains, pp. 55-74, a 
sequence agreeing with our items 10 (last part) to 14 inclusive. At this and some other 
points, this MS seems to agree with the book referred to as ‘Domestic Miscellaneous, 
No. III’ in Calendar of State Papers, Domestic . . . Addenda, 1580-1625 (London, 
1872), p. 393, etc. The book called ‘Domestic Miscellaneous, vol. VIII’ shows agree- 
ment with at least items 3-6 of H and S— Calendar of State Papers, Domestic . . . 
Addenda, 1566-1579 (London, 1871), pp. 415, 453- It is likely that many other extant 
MSS would merit examination in this connection. 

* Samuel Burroughs, Legal Judicature in Chancery Stated (London, 1727), p. 196, 
discusses this deputation as unique. It is printed from Hargrave MS 249, fol. 231v, in 
Orders of the High Court of Chancery, ed. G. W. Sanders (London, 1845), I, 72. 
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Marche 1597’ (i.e., 1598), and ends with the words ‘For every Reporte 
as the Lord Keeper shall Appoynte the Master in the Offyce of the 
Alienations taketh for Affidavitts, in the Writts of Entrye of Landes 
Houlden in Cheife, heretofore iiij* nowe ii*.’ ** Followed directly as 
this is by Lambarde’s oath as Master in 1592, this seems to bear out the 
assumption that Lambarde, active as late as the end of 1598 in the 
Alienations Office, had been serving from 1592 on as the Master as- 
signed there. The increase in the fee from fourpence to two shillings 
may have made this rather remunerative. 

The following items 10, 11, and 13 are administrative orders within 
the Chancery. The first of these (H, fols. 56v—6or) consists of the 
‘Ordinaunces: Agreed uppon in Aprill 1596 and xxxviij. Eliz. By Sir 
John Puckeringe then Lord Keeper, and by Sir Thomas Egerton, then 
Master of the Rolles,’ and at the end of these we find the note, ‘Hether- 
unto it was Agreed by them, I Wiiliam Lambert beinge Privye ther- 
unto.’ ** There follows a more substantial note, in a somewhat his- 
torical vein, that certain specified commissions used to be enrolled, and 
certain surrenders filed, but that ‘these all, or the most parte, are nowe 
Omytted’ (H, fol. 59). It is of interest that this particular note, which 
seems characteristically Lambarde’s, is alone absent from the text of 
this whole item as printed from the parallel part of Hargrave MS 249, 
for such an omission would indicate that the Harvard and Stowe vol- 
umes offer a more faithful copy of the original. No. 5 of the ordinances 
has limited each of the Six Clerks of Chancery to eight under-clerks, all 
to be sworn before the Master of the Rolls. So item 10 continues with 
the text of the oath for these ‘Under Clarcks of the Sixe Clarcks,’ to 
which is appended: “The vij* of Julye 1596: Mathewe Carye and I 
William Lamberte, by Appoyntemente of Sir Thomas Egerton .. . , 
Ministred this forme of Oath to viij" Under Clarcks, of every of the 
Six Clarcks. . . . His Lordshipp did shortlye After allowe one more 
to eache of the 6 Clarcks, which alsoe were sworne Likewyse by us’ 
(H, fol. 6or). We are surely faced here with Lambarde’s own record. 

* This item 9 seems taken from Master Dr Carew’s certificate, which opens the 
official record of the presentment 8 March 1598 of all the fees in Chancery, as printed 
in Parliamentary Papers 1830-31, VIIl, 1-25 (no. 122, by order 8 February 1831). It 
was the fees of the Masters in Ordinary that were certified by Carew, after which, we 


gather from the printed text, the fee of the Master in the Alienations Office (as in H) 
was entered from another source — Lambarde? 


* This item 10 is printed from Hargrave MS 249, fol. 228v, in Sanders, Orders, 
I, 69-72. 
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Items 11 and 13 do not contain such personal notes but are closely 
related to the foregoing. The details just given help, in fact, to date 
item 11 as prior to the date ‘shortly After’ 7 July 1596, since this item 
11 (H, fols. 60v—62r) is ‘Orders Agreed uppon by all the Six Clarcks 
for the better goverement of themselves,’ and the fifth of these states 
that whereas the Lord Keeper ‘hath Latelye stinted us to the number of 
viij" Clarks a Peece, Neverthelesse uppon our motion . . . His Lord- 
shipp thinketh it fitt that every of us maye from tyme to tyme give 
Leave to such Three or fower Clearks Att the most’ to train one youth 
as clerk ‘under every of them’ — which seems ignorant of, and so prior 
to, the increase by one of the sworn clerks under each Master.** 

Item 13 (H, fols. 63r-65r), on the other hand, is dated nearly three 
years later, being Lord Keeper Egerton’s ‘Orders for the dewe make- 
inge upp of the Rolles of the Chauncerye,’ of 28 April 1599.°° The 
rules here laid down not only specify the proper materials and practices 
for making up the records but also, and notably, require the enrolling 
hereafter of certain of the commissions which, in the note in item 10, 
we were told were not being enrolled. Here, then, is a reform, a return 
to earlier good practice, which that note implicitly called for.” It is 
not surprising that someone copying off Lambarde’s records should 
have omitted — as evidently in Hargrave MS 249 — that no longer 
wholly accurate note. The presumption that this item 13 represents 
Lambarde’s own records seems strengthened when we find that in the 
official Entry Book of Chancery this text is followed by the Registrar’s 
note: ‘Signed by the hand of the Lord Keeper and the original handed 
to Master Lambard.’ ** Lambarde was now Keeper of the Rolls, but 


* These orders are printed by Sanders, I, 74-75, from Hargrave MS 249, fol. 230. 

” Printed by Sanders, I, 80-82, from Reg. Lib. A. 40 & 41 Eliz. (an official Entry 
Book), fol. 727. 

“ The note (H, fol. s9r) in item 10 had mentioned ‘Commissions of Leiutenauncye, 
Peace, and Shewers, Gaole delivery, Bankrupts, Oyer et Termyner, Purvayors’ in its 
list of enrollments that were for the most part being omitted. The 1599 orders re- 
quired that commissions of the Peace, of Sewers, of Oyer and Terminer, for Chari- 
table Uses, and such like, be enrolled thereafter (H, fol. 64v). A modern Assistant 
Keeper of the Records has noticed that the enrolling of the first three of these was 
gradually discontinued in Elizabeth’s reign and that from 1595 on they are to be found 
entered in the Docket Books of the Clerk of the Crown, who prepared them initially 
for the Great Seal — Giuseppi, Guide to MSS in P. R. O., I, 33 (and 9). It is of 
interest that the 1599 order answered the note of 1596 first of all on the commissions 
for the Peace, for Lambarde was then the leading specialist on the office of J. P. 

“Signatur manu Domini Custodis et traditur originnale Magistro Lambard’ — 
Sanders, Orders, I, 82. The Registrar responsible for this note was Lawrence Wash- 
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perhaps, like many a scholar in government employ since then, he was 
particularly interested to see that the records were better kept and 
more properly filed. 

The ordinances of 1596, however, are more deserving of attention, 
as evidence of reform policies introduced in Chancery by Egerton 
with Lambarde’s assistance. In the history of Chancery it is Egerton’s 
administration that is said to mark the great step forward in system- 
atizing procedure, away from the earlier reliance on the dictates of 
conscience.*? As we have seen, the ordinances of 1596 are said in our 
manuscripts to be those agreed upon in April 1596 by Puckering and 
Egerton; the heading then adds that they ‘were published in Easter 
Terme next followinge, xxiiij Maij, Sir Thomas Egerton being then 
Lorde Keeper’ (H, fol. 56v) — for Puckering had died suddenly on 
April 30, and Egerton was sworn in on May 11. Another group of 
manuscripts presents them simply as the ordinances provided by Lord 
Keeper Egerton 24 May 1596, and its textual variations may thus repre- 
sent better what was actually published then.“ It is interesting to read 
in an earlier letter from Lord Buckhurst to Egerton, March 1596(?), 
that Puckering and Egerton then had measures in mind ‘as well for 
understanding of the state of officers and clerkes within the Court of 
Chauncery, and of their fees, rewardes, and wages, as also for the re- 
formation of abuses among the same officers and clerkes, with intention 
to set downe and make into a table such and so many orders, ordinances, 
and constitutions as shalbe thought convenient and necessary, accord- 
ing to the effect of her Majesties comession in that behalf.’ “* Appar- 
ently the only evidence of such measures actually taken by Puckering 


ington, cousin of George Washington’s ancestors in Northamptonshire — Rowse, 
England of Eliz., pp. 88, 371. 

“Sir William Holdsworth, A History of English Law, V (2nd ed., Boston, 1937), 
231 and 302. It is worth noting that Lord Keeper Puckering, in sharp contrast to both 
his predecessor and his successor, was ‘apparently a corrupt person, whose death few 
deplored’ — J. E. Neale, “The Elizabethan Political Scene,’ Proceedings of the British 
Academy, XXXIV (1948), 112 (cf. p. 102, n. 3). 

“For example, Harvard Law MS 4025 — see note 34 above. This MS seems to 
agree on these variations with the MS from which A. H. Rawlins printed the ordi- 
nances in 1831 — Sanders, Orders, I, 69, n. (m). If this is so, it is not at all clear why 
Sanders considered that ‘in reality’ his text from Hargrave MS 249 (like H) was more 
correct; on this matter see note 48 below. 

“ Egerton Papers, ed. J. P. Collier (Camden Society; London, 1840), pp. 208-209. 
The letter is dated at the close “This [blank] of March, 1595’; everything considered, 
the probabilities are that the year referred to is 1596 according to modern usage. 
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before his death is a general order of February 1596 ruling that two 
specified writs not be granted thereafter without the Lord Keeper’s 
own approval *° — the ordinances of May repeated this but with the 
number of specified writs increased to some fourteen. It is possible that 
the motive power for reform was Egerton’s from the first. The ordi- 
nances were certainly published and enforced by him. 

And yet Lord Keeper Egerton, after publishing these inaugural 
ordinances, seems to have moved with no great haste. The present- 
ment setting down all the fees in Chancery, which seem to have in- 
cluded even the Lord Keeper’s and those of the Clerk of the Records 
in the Tower, was not carried through until March 1598.“ And the 
orders ‘for the dewe makeinge upp of the Rolles’ are of March 1599, 
nearly two years after Lambarde became officially the deputy in charge. 
It is worth noting at this point that Lord Buckhurst, long-time Privy 
Councillor and a few years later successor to Lord Burghley as Lord 
Treasurer, wrote as above to Egerton, and similarly to Puckering, 
simply in order to ensure that a cousin of his serving in Chancery 
should not suffer undue loss in fees by the projected reforms. The 
Masters in Chancery hastened to submit by 18 May 1596 a petition to 
the new Lord Keeper covering the places they held.’ And the orders 
of the Six Clerks (item 11) are so exclusively concerned with protect- 
ing their individual fees that we can well believe that the last three of 
these orders in our manuscripts (H, fols. 61v-62r), touching what is to 
be enrolled, were actually put out instead by Egerton, as the other 
group of manuscripts indicates.“ In view of this attitude on the part 


“Sanders, Orders, I, 68: concerning writs of vi laica amovenda and upon the 
Statute of Northampton, the careless granting of which had done injustice. 

“See item 5 of Egerton MS 2254 — Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in 
the British Museum in the Years MDCCCLIV-MDCCCLXXV (London, 1875-77), 
II, 1014. The text printed in Parliamentary Papers 1830-31, VIII, 1-25, therefore 
seems only part of the presentment. 


“ Egerton Papers, ed. Collier, pp. 214-215: letter signed by nine of the Masters in 
Ordinary — Lambarde not among them. 

“ Harvard Law MS 4025 (see note 43 above) gives, pp. 42-49, a total of seventeen 
ordinances of May 24, by adding these three, found in H at the end of the Six Clerks’ 
orders. In the latter place they follow awkwardly after a concluding clause which 
reads, ‘Lastlye if any Clarcke impugne these orders . . .’ (H, fol. 61v). It is thus 
uncertain whether Egerton actually published the first ordinance listed in H (and in 
Hargrave MS 249), since this (alone) is omitted in Harvard Law MS 4025: an order 
doubling the values (in lands and goods) laid down in 1565 as the minimum for suits 
admissible before the Court, to keep out petty matters — compare Sanders, Orders, 
I, 69 and 27 (or H, fols. 56v and 442r, H’s reading of £5 for lands in 1596 seeming 
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of the entrenched officials, it is understandable that Lambarde troubled 
to make his own record of the ordinances a record rather of what the 
late Lord Keeper had in some sense agreed to in April, even inserting 
at the end his personal witness to that agreement. One of the three 
orders evidently not discussed in April, and apparently of special inter- 
est to Lambarde, reads: ‘All Commissions (that passe the greate Seale) 
shalbee Inrolled, or the Transcripts therof fyled, as of Auncyent tyme 
hath bine used’ (H, fol. 62r). It need not surprise us that in the orders 
of 1599 it was necessary to repeat this ruling in more specific form. 
Egerton presumably found it wise to ‘be not therfore violent to have 
all faults reformed at once,’ as the experienced Robert Beale put it a 
few years earlier in advising a prospective Principal Secretary of the 
Queen. 

But there is evidence that Egerton was nonetheless disposed to act 
where he could with firmness and vigor. His third ordinance of May 
1596 reads: ‘Yf any Bill, Aunsweare, Replicacion, or Rejoynder, 
shalbee of an ymoderate Lenght, or needlesse Prolixetie, the Counsellor 
under whose Handes the same passed shalbee fyned xl* or more, for such 
his Abuse Offered to the Courte’ (H, fol. 57r).°° Only a year earlier, in 
June 1595, Egerton as Master of the Rolls had been faced with a repli- 
cation which, in the words of his order, ‘doth contain 6 score Sheets of 
paper and yet the matter which is pertinent and of substance contained 
therein might well have been contrived in 16 Sheets of paper’ — and 
not signed by counsel.* Egerton thereupon ruled that the person re- 
sponsible for drafting the prolix replication should be sought out and 


more reasonable). We have a note dated 1614, evidently by Sir Julius Caesar upon 
his becoming Master of the Rolls, presenting the rule then observed by the Lord 
Chancellor (Egerton) as that of 1565; — Monro, Acta Cancellariae, p. 213, quoting 
Lansdowne MS 163, fol. 226. 

“ Conyers Read, Mr Secretary Walsingham (Oxford, 1925), I, 440. 

“It would seem that before this, under the existing general order, such writings 
could be treated only as insufticient statements — Monro, pp. 648-649. Egerton in 
1594, within his first weeks as Master of the Rolls, dealt rather mildly with ‘a replica- 
tion of four great skins of parchment closely written’ — Monro, pp. 644-646. 

“ This and the following orders are to be found in Cecil Monro’s original MS 
transcripts (IV, 71-77), now in the Harvard Law Library. Monro, a Registrar, and 
G. W. Sanders, a Chief Secretary at the Rolls, made their careful excerpts from the 
early records in years when their still little reformed Court of Chancery was under- 
going increasing investigation and criticism. Their volumes appeared in 1845 and 
1847, George Spence’s weighty Equitable Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery in 
1846-49, and Dickens’ Bleak House in 1852-53. 
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fined and punished; yet Lord Keeper Puckering three weeks thereafter 
stayed that order, simply referring the case ‘to some gent in the coun 

. . . for the hearing and ordering thereof,’ since His Lordship wished 
‘a good and charitable end to be taken between’ the parties. But on 
8 February 1597 this same case reappeared in Court and was seen to; 
the plaintiff Mylward’s son, confessing that he had drawn up the offen- 
sive replication, was committed to Fleet Prison. Two days later Lord 
Keeper Egerton, applying his new ordinance, ordered: 


that the Warden of the Fleet shall take the said Richard Mylward . . . and 
shall bring him into Westminster Hall, on Saturday next, about ten of the clock 
in the forenoon, and then and there shall cut a hole in the myddest of the same 
engrossed replication (which is delivered unto him for that purpose), and put 
the said Richard’s head through the same hole, and so let the same replication 
hang about his shoulders, with the written side outward; and then, the same so 
hanging, shall lead the same Richard, bare headed and bare faced, round about 
Westminster Hall, whilst the Courts are sitting, and shall shew him at the bar 
of every of the three Courts within the Hall, and shall then take him back again 
to the Fleet, and keep him prisoner, until he shall have paid 10 /. to Her Majesty 
for a fine, and 20 nobles to the defendant . . .5? 


Egerton, we gather, set himself firmly against prolixities as well as other 
abuses in Chancery; the scandalous conditions of which we read in 
Dickens’ Bleak House presumably for the most part lay far in the 
future.” 

The views of William Lambarde, already set forth in his Archeion 
papers, seem so consonant with these reforms that we can hardly dis- 
miss him as merely an assistant here. It has been noticed that under 
Egerton the equitable jurisdiction of Chancery became in practice 
more systematized and limited, partly because of the new Lord Keeper’s 
respect for the jurisdiction of the courts of common law.* In Lam- 
barde’s Archeion papers this was a central argument: although plainly 
indispensable, ‘Equitie should not bee appealed unto but only in rare 
and extraordinary matters,’ lest unrestrained application of it ‘bring 
upon men such a confusion and uncertaintie, as hardly any man should 


“ Monro, Acta, pp. 692-693. 

“ Protests against the delays in Chancery had, however, begun to be heard from 
1591 on — Holdsworth, Hist. of Eng. Law, V, 302, n. 1. In his Charles Dickens as a 
Legal Historian (New Haven, Conn., 1928), pp. 79-115, Holdsworth has shown the 
accuracy of Dickens’ account of Chancery as of 1827, before the first of the long series 
of reforms; the decisive reform was in 1852, shortly after Bleak House began to appear. 

“ Holdsworth, Hist. of Eng. Law, V, 236, 300. 
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know how, or how long to hold his owne assured to him.’ * A most 
important development at this time was Chancery’s adoption of the 
common-law practice of following precedents, now first noticed in its 
records of the year 1600. It was Lambarde who, as far as we know, 
first made up a collection of Chancery cases suitable for such use — 
the later ‘Cary’s Reports.’ °° And he had pointed out that, in practical 
terms, it was important that ‘the Practizer in Law be able to informe 
his Client what may become of his Action.’ The rising prestige of 
the common law, through the influence of these two common lawyers, 
seems here to have been permeating a court which Lambarde and his 
contemporaries regarded as an instrument of the absolute royal discre- 
tion.” It is not unimportant that the great conflict that followed under 
the Stuarts was characterized by respect, on both sides, for ancient 
precedents and legal procedure.” 


Inspection of Harvard Law MS 1034 (H) and its duplicate, Stowe 
MS 415 (S), has by now shown their items 9-13 to be a solid sequence 
of Lambarde records. Since item 9 bears the date of March 1598, the 
whole group up through the deputation of May 1597 (item 12) was 
evidently written down together — whether or not the orders of 1599 
(item 13) represent a later addition after the fashion of so many law- 
yers’ notebooks of the time. Item 9 with its list of fees allowed the 
Masters, its particular mention of the Master’s fee in the Alienations 
Office, and its copy of Lambarde’s oath in 1592, is placed appropriately 
first. The reforms of April 1596, the deputation of May 1597, and the 
clerical orders of April 1599 may represent the chief documentary 
events of Lambarde’s career in Chancery thereafter. But what now of 
the preceding items in H and S? 

A search for copies of item 1, William Lambarde’s discourse, has 
turned up a copy of his original letter of 1577, the personal letter of 
which the discourse is plainly a revision. The collection of Chancery 


® Archeion, pp. 71 and 73. 

” Holdsworth, Hist., V, 275-277; cf. note 27 above. 

“ Archeion, p. 75. 

“Lord Chancellor Hatton’s speech of June 1587 firmly distinguishes the exercise 
of the ‘holie conscience of the Queene’ in Chancery from ‘the lawe,’ which is found 
in other courts — Sanders, Orders, I, 1036. Cf. Archeion, pp. 47-77. On the remark- 
able rise of the common law during Queen Elizabeth’s reign, see F. W. Maitland, 
English Law and the Renaissance (Cambridge, 1901). 

” Margaret Judson, The Crisis of the Constitution (New Brunswick, 1949), ch. 2. 
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materials containing this copy, British Museum Lansdowne MS 621, 
seems somewhat earlier in date than the collections that we have been 
considering.” It shows no item of later date than 1585, except (a) in 
a supplement prefixed in a different hand, which has one item of Lord 
Keeper Puckering’s time followed by three of before 1558, and (b) 
an item of 1604 appended at the end of the volume. The catalogues 
show another Chancery collection, Harleian MS 2207, which begins 
with items of 1608-10 and ends with even later seventeenth-century 
material but, in between, apparently has a sequence of material in agree- 
ment with the central part of Lansdowne MS 621.% From what we 
have seen in other cases, it seems possible that these parallel sequences 
represent a separate book which the two manuscripts alike reproduce. 

Here, then, are the contents, item by item, of the part of the early 
Lansdowne MS (fols. 18r—103r) that is indicated as possibly a separate 
book by this agreement with the Harleian MS: 


10. ‘Curiae Cancellariae praerogativa et summa aucthoritas.’ 
11. ‘Cases of conscience in the Chauncerye.’® 


12, 14. Statutes defining the authority of the Lord Chancellor (our item 
2).88 

13. An insert, in the middle of the above, duplicating item 26 of this manu- 
script and filling two pages here evidently left blank at first by clerical error. 


15. An argument of December 1585 between the Six Clerks and the Cursitors 
of Chancery (our item 4). 


16. The royal patent of November 1573 incorporating the Nine Clerks of 
the Enrollment, comprising the Six Clerks and the Clerks of the Petty Bag 
(our item 5).* 


” Catalogue of Lansdowne Manuscripts, Pt. Il, 151, from which the numbering of 
the items is taken below; the text itself has been examined in microfilm (up through 
part of its item 28). The item of Puckering’s time is discussed below. 

" Catalogue of Harleian Manuscripts, Il, 557. Since this volume is described as 
‘consisting of certain Tracts now bound together,’ the sequence here of interest 
(items 5-9) may well be a reference book written much earlier than the others now 
bound with it. Pending examination of this text, the question of its relation to Lans- 
downe MS 621 is left open, as not materially affecting the following argument. 

© This small treatise appears much later in H and S, as item 35 (H, fols. 327r- 
333r), and will be mentioned below. 

“The Authoretie of the Lorde Chauncellor of England Limytted by sundrye 
Actes of Parleamente’ (H, fols. 13r-18v); the last statute cited is of 27 Henry VIII, 
and none cited is of later date. 

“*This was Delivered by the Six Clarcks to the Cursitors’ (H, fols. 21r-z9v). 

“ ‘The errection of the ix. Clarks of the Enrollemente in the Chauncery’ (H, fols. 
29v-38v). 
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17. A related presentment in 1577 to the Lord Keeper. 

18. The incorporation of 1573 in Latin. 

19. The ‘Ordinacio Cancellariae’ of 12 Richard II.® 

20. The ordinances by the Lord Keeper in May 1566 regulating both the 
Cursitors and the Secondaries of Chancery — revised in the next three items.* 


21. The royal patent of September 1573 (in Latin) establishing the twenty- 
four Cursitors. 


22. The orders of October 1573 regarding these Cursitors, with the oaths to 
be taken by them and by their under-clerks (our item 6).** 


23. The simultaneous orders governing the Secondaries of Chancery.® 

24. The ‘Fynes of all manner Wrytts and Patents,’ out of an ancient book 
once belonging to John Chamberlayne, a Six Clerk in the time of Edward IV 
(our item 7).7° 

25. Lambarde’s letter of March 1577, substantially identical with his dis- 
course (our item 1)."4 


26. A letter of the Lord Keeper September 1574 to Mr Secretary W. on the 
formation of an office for the making out of subpoenas. 


27. The Lord Keeper’s argument in Lord Cromwell’s case 1572 showing 
even noblemen’s persons to be attachable in Chancery Court for contempts 
committed (our item 3)."? 


28. Lambarde’s Archeion 1579, an early revision and expansion of his letter 
above. 


Looking over the sequence of items here, and bearing in mind the 
number of other Chancery orders and memoranda recorded from the 
same period,” we can easily conclude that the collector of our items 
1-8 copied off his first seven items from this particular collection, 
either in this manuscript or in some other. The supposition is stronger 


“Printed by Sanders, Orders, I, 1-7a, from Hargrave MS 189, p. 80. A rough 
listing of the latter’s contents, on a sheet of paper (watermarked 1839) tucked into 
H, suggests clearly that this Hargrave MS amounts in part to a copy of Lansdowne 
MS 621. 

* Printed by Sanders, I, 28-33, from Hargrave MS 1809, p. 88. 

* ‘Orders Concerninge the xxiiij‘** Cursitors of the Chauncery’ (H, fols. 38v-47v); 
printed by Sanders, I, 36-44. 

“ Printed by Sanders, I, 45-50, from Hargrave MS 180, p. 113. 

”*The Fynes of all manner of wrytts and Pattents’ (H, fols. 48r-52r). This in- 
cludes ‘The Orders for the Rateinge and Payemente of Fynes in the Hamper,’ and the 
note in Latin (fol. 52r) says further that the present owner of the old book is William 
Turner, one of the twenty-four Cursitors. 

™ The discourse (H, fols. 1r-13r) is discussed below. 

™‘The Arguementes exhibited by the Lord Keeper Sir Nicholas Bacon in Parlia- 
mente’ (H, fols. r9r-z0v). Cf. Journals of the House of Lords, I, 727. 

™ Cf. Sanders, Orders, 1, 8-64, and Harvard Law MS 4025. 
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when we add the probability that the collector in our case was Lam- 
barde. To be sure, no one with his interest in legal antiquities would 
have regarded as valueless the various items here that were evidently 
not carried over into our H and S collection. But the items 4, 5, and 6 
of the latter, which were copied, seem on the surface just the ones that 
Lambarde might have selected as precedents particularly in point for the 
Chancery reforms of 1596: they appear to be the only ones in the above 
series that deal with the Six Clerks and with oaths of under-clerks.™ 
Our item 7 need not trouble us, for this ancient table of “Fynes’ seems a 
natural item to copy off. 

The steps that evidently produced our items 1, 2, and 3 are also of 
interest. Lambarde’s informal letter of 1577 was plucked out and set 
at the head of the new collection. Its epistolary opening sentences were 
omitted, and a formal title was given it: ‘A Discours of the highe Courts 
of Justice in England, and especiallye of the Chauncery Courte and of 
the Lord Chauncellor: wrytten by William Lambert, Armiger’ (H, 
fol. 1r). Ata suitable break right in the middle of the letter (H, fols. 
6r—8v), there was inserted the series of assertive pronouncements that 
we find heading the sequence in Lansdowne MS 621: ‘Curiae Cancel- 
lariae praerogativa et summa aucthoritas.’ * Otherwise the text of the 
1577 letter was surprisingly unaltered: its epistolary close is retained 
in the new discourse, and there is no revision of its many statements 
already outdated by the more careful scholarship in Lambarde’s 
Archeion papers. In the new sequence our item 2 now serves as sup- 
plement and support to this treatise opening the new collection, for it 
further celebrates the high office of Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper. 
And our item 3, showing that the Lord Keeper’s court should not defer 
to any nobleman, has been moved ahead to round out what amounts to 
a preface. It may be noted that Lord Keeper Egerton, unlike his prede- 


“ The Powys book, as has been mentioned above, omits completely items 4, 5, and 
6, as if Powys a half century later could not feel the significance of these precedents 
in this place. 

™ This tract was evidently written before the incorporation of the Clerks of the 
Enrollment in 1573, and seems to be from the standpoint of a clerk of the Master of 
the Rolls. It is found also in Harvard Law MS 4025, pp. 77-83. Differences in the 
passages on the Chancellor’s fees seem to make it clear that this MS offers an earlier 
version, and that the text in Lansdowne MS 621 is intermediate between that and 
the version in H and S. If the insertion of this tract in item 1 indicates that Lambarde 
had some particular regard for it, circumstantial evidence would suggest that he 
acquired it from the office of Sir William Cordell, Master of the Rolls 1557-81 (see 
DNB) and his patron in the 1570's. 
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cessors before Elizabeth’s reign, was a commoner; it was James I who 
made him Baron Ellesmere and Lord Chancellor. 

All this would seem to indicate unmistakably that our items 1-12, 
or I-13, represent an integrated whole put together at a single time by 
William Lambarde.” But certainly not for himself. The superficial 
changes made in his letter of 1577, to make it stand forth as a formal 
introductory treatise, and the omission of so many Chancery prece- 
dents closely related to those selected, both seem inappropriate for his 
own reference shelf.” The omission of Lansdowne MS 621’s item 28, 
the Archeion, rather suggests that the recipient was in fact a friend who 
had already received a copy of that treatise but would still be interested 
in its first draft, the letter of 1577, along with other select items from 
Lambarde’s Chancery records. The circumstances, indeed, all seem 
to point to the possibility that Lambarde prepared this book as a Christ- 
mas gift or the like for Lord Keeper Egerton, or at least for someone of 
very much the same station and interests. 


But the small Powys book, whose line ‘script per Willielmum Lam- 
bert’ originally directed us to these sections of H and S, comprises not 
simply items 1-13 but also items 14-20. These succeeding items may 
have been additions of later years to Lambarde’s presentation book. But 
it is also possible that they were parts of it from the first. Is there any 
evidence within them to support this, and so to cast some further light 
on Lambarde’s career in Chancery? 


“Item 8 (H, fols. 52r-55r), Lord Chancellor Wolsey’s order of 1524 ‘to Lymitte 
John Earle of Oxenforde, in the Orderinge of his expences of Howsehoulde, and 
other his Affayers, in his younger yeares, as alsoe for his demeanor towarde the 
Countesse his wyfe,’ has not been accounted for in our analysis. Nor has the trifling 
“Writtes of Three Kindes’ (H, fol. 55r). Both can be regarded as appropriate enough 
for insertion from elsewhere when the copyist turned from the Lansdowne MS or 
equivalent to Lambarde’s more current records. The order of 1524 is printed by 
Sanders, Orders, I, 1030-1032, from Hargrave MS 249, fol. 226. 

™ Robert Beale, secretary of the Privy Council, in 1592 advised a friend that if 
appointed as Principal Secretary he should have a long series of specified matters 
‘digested into X or XII severall bookes,’ to serve as remembrances ‘in the time of his 
service’— Read, Mr Secretary Walsingham, I, 429-431. The possibility that Lans- 
downe MS 621 was itself on Lambarde’s reference shelf is suggested by many bits of 
evidence that we are encountering; and the fact that it is not in his own hand, and 
shows several bad clerical blunders in the transcription of his letter of 1577, is some- 
what offset by his remark in 1587, when forwarding to Egerton a reference book as 
Christmas gift, that his poor eyesight forced him to rely on copyists even though the 
result proved ‘foule workmanship’ — Huntington Library Quarterly, XI (1948), 202. 
But this question must be put aside pending further investigation (see note 61 above). 
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Item 14 is a short paper headed merely ‘Meanes to restraine the Mul- 
titude, Lenght, and Chardge of suytes in Chauncerye’ (H, fols. 65r- 
67v). The first recommendation it makes is that ‘none Originall Proc- 
esse of Subpena bee graunted without motion first made and Allowed 
in Courte that the Case is Receyvable’ — which is very like a sugges- 
tion by Lambarde in his Archeion papers, and is set forth in much the 
same style."* The second recommendation cites four statutes in support 
of requiring a plaintiff who fails to prove ‘his Suggestion in Chauncery’ 
to pay ‘good damages to the Partye Molested by him.’ This recom- 
mendation seems to have been put into effect in the second of the 1596 
ordinances (our item 10), whereby the plaintiff in such an event was 
required to pay the defendant’s uttermost costs and charges as assessed 
by the Court (H, fol. 56v). The further three recommendations are 
for simplifying procedure by reserving judgment on minor motions 
until the final hearing of the case, by resolving as many points as pos- 
sible without committing them to report, and by admitting no cross 
bills ‘After Replicacion putt in and Rejoynder made in the first Byll.’ 
If — as seems very likely — this paper is of Lambarde’s writing, it 
probably represents his view of Chancery problems at the time when 
Egerton, with his assistance, began reforming the Court. 

Then item 15 is a copy of “The Auntient Oathe used to bee Ministred 
to the Lorde Chauncellor of England’ and of “The Auntient Oathe of 
the Lorde Keeper of the greate Seale of England, not muche differinge 
from the Chauncellors’ (H, fols.67v-68v). These last few words were 
hardly inappropriate if the collection was for the eyes of a Lord Keeper. 

Item 16 proves more definitely related to Lambarde: ‘Lattitates in 
the Kinges Benche, being grounded upon untrue surmyses, are Ac- 
cepted against, as beinge unprofitable wryttes to the Crowne’ (H, fols. 
68v—71r). These were the decades in which the Court of King’s Bench 
was steadily drawing to itself the bulk of judicial business, at the expense 
of the Court of Common Pleas.” One of the chief devices employed 
was the legal fiction involving the writ of Latitat, by which the de- 
fendant was brought to answer in King’s Bench, avoiding all the cum- 
brous machinery of the standard procedure, on the ‘untrue surmyse’ 
that he had already been committed to the Court’s prison and was sim- 
ply lurking in the specified county. The library catalogues show 

7 sol Hastings, The Court of Common Pleas in Fifteenth Century England 
(Ithaca, N. Y., 1947), pp. 16, 25-26. 
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several other papers protesting against this practice, to very much the 
same effect as item 16. One, which has the date 1590 jotted on its last 
page, is among the Lansdowne papers as ‘Certaine notes or Remem- 
braunces, sette downe towards a Reformacion desired to bee had of the 
unlawfull holdinge of Common Pleas in the Kinges Benche.’ * Presum- 
ably this had been written down for Lord Burghley. Another such 
paper, found at the head of Lansdowne MS 621 (fols. 3r-5v), is ad- 
dressed ‘To the right honorable Sir John Puckring Knight Lordkeper 
of the greate Seale of England,’ and so comes from the years 1592-96. 
The Burghley paper begins its argument by setting forth the origin of 
the Courts of Common Pleas and King’s Bench, and upon examination 
most of this historical passage proves copied word for word from Lam- 
barde’s then unpublished Archeion papers.” The paper for Puckering 
retains many key sentences from that historical argument, omitting the 
borrowed material; but it takes the Burghley paper’s succeeding list of 
the inconveniences arising from ‘Lattitates’ and, changing it apparently 
to bring out the incidental losses in fees to the Chancery, sets this list 
first. It is this revised list of inconveniences that appears as item 16 in 
H and S. Evidently what Lambarde had submitted to Lord Burghley 
as an argument for a ‘Reformacion desired’ had been turned into a 
memorandum from the standpoint of Chancery for Lord Keeper Puck- 
ering. Item 16 must therefore have been in Lambarde’s records since 
Puckering’s days. This suggests that items 14-16 were not further 
material added from time to time to the gift book but instead part of it 
when first put together by Lambarde. 

In this assemblage of ‘Lambarde’s Chancery records, we have by 
now observed a succession of parts that gives an impression of com- 
pleteness: preface, selected precedents, documents on his career, and 
incidental papers. We gather that the book was made up between the 
reforms of April 1599 and Lambarde’s appointment in January 1601 as 
Keeper of the Records in the Tower, since no item reflects this last 
appointment. The retention of the no longer wholly accurate note in 
item 10 now seems natural: the recipient, especially if it was Egerton, 


® Lansdowne MS 64 item 85, consulted here in microfilm. Miss Faith Thompson 
in Magna Carta, pp. 201-202, has called attention not only to this paper but also to 
another, Lansdowne MS 106 item 13, which by her report gives a rather different 
account of the origins of the several courts. 


“ The passages copied appear in Archeion, pp. 34-37 (virtually without a break), 
and a sentence on p. 38. 
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would appreciate the indication that Lambarde in 1596 had been aware 
of the careless failures to enroll and file. 

Did the Lambarde gift book include originally any more of the items 
found in our H and S volumes? The fact that the two independent 
copies of it in Hargrave MSS 249 and 227 show no more than our items 
1-16 suggests that it did not. The inclusion of items 17-20 in the 
Powys book may mean no more than that these were added at some 
later time on blank pages at the end of the gift book or a copy of it. 
Item 17 is Master Crooke’s explanation in 1554 of Chancery ordinances 
(H, fols. 71r-74r), and item 18 some tables of the old and new patents 
(officials) in Chancery (H, fol. 74r-v), apparently of roughly the same 
time as the next item. Items 19—20 consist of certain clerks’ ordinances 
of 1578 on Scire facias (H, fols. 74v-76r), and early pieces on Bills of 
Revivor and ‘A Proclamation in Cases of Bastardye Alleadged,’ with 
the appropriate fees (H, fols. 76r-77r). These seem suitable enough 
for later addition to the gift book, but by the same token, and consider- 
ing their apparent dates, it seems equally possible that Lambarde added 
them himself. We must now note that items 17 and 18 appear in Lans- 
downe MS 621 as its items 5 and 6, the first items by its chief hand. 
Since this manuscript has seemed at many points closely related, at the 
least, to what was on Lambarde’s reference shelf, the contents of the 
Powys book even in last details may possibly indicate correctly what 
was ‘written by William Lambarde’ in his presentation book. 


There is no need here to analyze in similar detail the remaining seven- 
eighths of H and S. The contents now show a definite break in con- 
tinuity. Items 21-24 consist of the substantial book on the Ellesmere- 
Coke controversy that we considered at the start. As if out of a third 
book, items 2 5—33 present a miscellany dominated by records of Francis 
Bacon as the Lord Chancellor following Ellesmere. This section, like 
the two preceding, is headed by a general treatise, Selden’s discourse on 
the Chancellorship dedicated to the new Lord Chancellor Bacon in 
1617. This is followed by Bacon’s first speech in Chancery and then 
his ordinances of 1619 and 1620 there.™ Tate’s treatise on the antiquity 

“ Printed by Sanders, Orders, I, 10-12, from Lansdowne MS 163, fol. 141. 


“Item 25 (H, fols. 140v—146v); printed as John Selden, A Brief Discourse Touch- 
ing the Office of Lord Chancellor, ed. William Dugdale (London, 1672). 

“Item 26 (H, fols. 147r-155v): Bacon’s speech on taking office 7 May 1617, printed 
by Spedding, Letters and Life, V1, 182-193. Item 27 (H, fols. 156r-172r): his ordi- 
nances of 23 January 1619, printed as Ordinances Made by the Right Honourable Sir 
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of the Chancellor’s office, not dated, is the remaining major item. One 
short item from the sixteenth century appears before Tate’s treatise, 
and three more after it, accompanied by Ellesmere’s letter of 1612 
asking to be relieved of office.** The Bacon items appear to be the latest 
in date in the whole H and S collection. 

What follows at item 34 is another book, the lengthy ‘Cary’s Re- 
ports,’ which we have already discussed, and with this we seem to come 
back closer to Lambarde. An undated piece on ‘Cases of Conscience’ 
in Chancery, which is followed by an ordinance of 1560, seems to serve 
as introductory treatise to a further book; and this item 35 is material 
that we find in the same Lansdowne MS 621 which has seemed so 
representative of Lambarde’s own reference books. Next at item 36 
comes a series of rulings governing Fleet Prison, authenticated by John 
Tyndall, Lambarde’s friend from Lincoln’s Inn who became a Master in 
Chancery by 1597.*° The length of item 37, and the special page head- 
ings carefully given it in H, may indicate that we have here one more 
book: ‘Recorda ex Archivis De Cancellaria,’ comprising records from 
the thirteenth century to 1572, with an appended grant of lands by 


Francis Bacon (London, 1642), and by Spedding, Literary and Professional Works of 
Francis Bacon (London, 1858-59), Il, 759-774. Item 27 continued (H, fols. 172v- 
174v): ‘Addicionall Rules for the Better governinge of the Courte of Chauncerye, and 
the greate Seale,’ printed by Sanders, Orders, I, 129-131, from a Trevor MS which 
(like Harvard Law MS 4025, p. 33) gives the date 31 October 1620. 

“Item 29 (H, fols. 177v-180v): “The Antiquitie of the Lord Chauncellor of Eng- 
landes Offyce, Collected by Mr. Tate, of the Middle Temple, London.’ This is almost 
certainly Francis Tate, the antiquary, who died November 1616 — see DNB. 

“Item 28 (H, fols. 175r-177v): Acts of Council 1565 and 1571 on the Channel 
Islands. Item 30 (H, fols. 181r-182r): the Lord Keeper’s letter 1565 concerning the 
office of Clerk of the Hamper. Item 31 (H, fols. 182v-186v): Judges’ opinion on 
Chester 1569. Item 32 (H, fols. 187r-188v): Ellesmere’s letter 1612. Item 33 (H, fols. 
188v—189v ): Cardinal Wolsey’s patent 1515. 

“Item 35 (H, fols. 327r-333r): the treatise which we have noticed as Lansdowne 
MS 621 item 11 (see p. 287 above). Item 35 continued (H, fols. 333r-334v): the 
Lord Keeper’s ordinance 1560 on commissions in Perpetuam Rei Memoriam, which 
agrees with item 9 in Lansdowne MS 621 and is printed somewhat differently by 
Sanders, Orders, I, 24-25, from the official Entry Book. 

“Item 36 (H, fols. 335r-348r) begins: ‘Constitucions and Orders, Renewed and 
established, in the Pryson of the Fleete.’ Tyndall’s signature (fol. 345r) is preceded 
by an earlier exemplification signed by Matthew Carew (and another), of February 
1595 (fol. 343v), and is followed only by a table of board fees at the prison. Most of 
this material represents the work of a royal commission in 1561: for example, the table 
of board fees (fols. 345v-348r) and the set of rulings (fols. 339v-342r), which are 
repeated also in the presentment of fees in 1598— Parliamentary Papers 1830-31, 
VIII, 16-18. On Tyndall see Monro, Acta Cancellariae, p. 33. 
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Sir Robert Cecil as Principal Secretary in 1603.°° Lambarde could have 
secured the main part of this for his own reference, but inspection of 
these pages reveals nothing definite to connect it with him. 

Item 38, “The Severalle admissions and Pattents of the Masters of the 
Rolles,’ from 1292 to 1557, seems to belong with item 39, which pre- 
sents us with similar patents for the Keepers of the Records in the 
Tower, showing ‘that notwithstandinge any graunte from the Kinge, 
yett the Recordes of the Chauncerye were alone kepte by the Masters 
of the Rolles and their deputyes, in all Ages and tymes.’”° This is rather 
what we might expect from Lambarde in 1601, but the rest of item 39 
continues the controversy on the subject through to the victory of the 
Master of the Rolls in 1604. Item 4o lists the Keepers of the Rolls from 
1295 to 1594 (Egerton), just as item 43, later on, lists at greater length 
the Chancellors from Athelstan’s Wilfronius to Puckering.” In be- 
tween, and possibly representing yet another reference book, we find a 
treatise on proceedings in Chancery that ends with a citation of 1595, 
followed by various Orders in Chancery (with a few scattered other 
records), all chiefly from Elizabeth’s reign and none later than 1598, 
except at their end (orders of 1602 and 1614).” 

The final item of the volumes is more substantial and even more 
clearly a separate book. It is identified elsewhere as Sir Robert Cotton’s 
treatise on Chancery and can be dated, in default of other e-:ence, as 
written not long after the appearance in 1613 of the ninth viume of 
Coke’s Reports, which it quotes at length in its opening passages.” 


* Item 37 (H, fols. 349r-403v). The dates of the records run down to 1450 (fol. 
gorv), then one of 1572, and the grant of 1603 (fol. 403r-v). 

” Item 38 (H, fols. 404r-416r) concludes with notes on costs of carrying Chancery 
records to and from the Tower (fols. 415r-416r). Item 39 (fols. 416r—427r) begins 
with patents 1537-81, then has as a summing up the passage quoted (fol. 421r), but 
adds the patent 1602 to Roger Wilbraham (Lambarde’s successor) and further records 
to 1604. 

“Trem 40 (H, fols. 4271-429v): ‘Custodes Rotulorum’; this may possibly owe much 
to Thomas Talbot’s list covering 1294 to 1588, in Harleian MS 6082 item 20 — Catal- 
logue of Harleian Manuscripts, Ill, 324. Item 43 (H, fols. 457v-490r): “The Chauncel- 
lors of England.’ 

* Items 41 and 42 (H, fols. 430r-457r). The first half of this (fols. 430r—443r) is in 
print as the older part (pp. 1-32) of ‘The Proceedings of the High-Court of Chan- 
cerie,’ appended to William Tothill, Transactions of the High Court of Chancery 
(London, 1649), except that in the printed text the orders are abbreviated and the 
discussion preceding them somewhat reworked and clarified. The citation appears in 
H at fol. 439r, in Tothill at p. 23. 


“Item 44 (H, fols. 490v-s70v). See description of Add. MS 36,106 item 1 in 
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What can we make now of the two H and S volumes themselves, as 
wholes? The miscellany just now described, between ‘Cary’s Reports’ 
and Cotton’s long treatise, looks rather as if it transcribes a number of 
informal notebooks begun by Lambarde or his contemporaries and 
treated by later holders much as George Carew treated the ‘Causes in 
Chancery.’ These books would seem to have been brought together 
by 1615, since the scattered additions do not run any later. This is the 
most miscellaneous section of the whole collection: the carelessness of 
its arrangement stands in most obvious contrast to the care shown in 
the copying out of these large volumes, H and S. H is not only in one 
hand throughout: its wide margins, regular alignments, and handsome 
page headings also set it rather apart from other Chancery collections 
of the time. And S, which is as handsomely made up, proves on close 
examination to be a remarkably careful transcription of H.* Both to- 
gether thus represent a quality of copying work quite unlike the poor 
workmanship which Lambarde had had to put up with in his copyists.”* 
Despite the many invitingly miscellaneous sequences, nothing has been 
added of later date than 1615, except the Ellesmere-Coke book and the 
book of Bacon material.** Had all the other books — over four-fifths 
of the collection — been lent dignity by coming into Lord Chancellor 
Ellesmere’s hands, as the Lambarde presentation book presumably had? 


Catalogue of the Additions to the Manuscripts 1894-1899 (London, 1901), p. 404. In 
confirmation, we find that the passage quoted by Lord Campbell, Lives of the Lord 
Chancellors (London, 1856), Il, 343 n., from ‘a MS treatise on the Court of Chancery, 
written by the famous lawyer and antiquary, Sir Robert Cotton’ appears, with a 
(once marginal?) citation added, on fol. 516r of H. Most of this same passage also 
confronts us in The Practice of Chancery Unfolded, p. 68. The latter’s whole treatise 
on pp. 52-100, called ‘A Compendium of all the Officers in the Chancery, and what 
they doe in their severall Offices,’ seems a rather poor rendering of the Cotton treatise. 

“ This is apparent from the way in which minor errors and interlinear corrections 
are carried over from one manuscript to the other; the clearest evidence is the omis- 
sion in Stowe MS 415 of the words ‘wherin you Lye, and’ (H, fol. 12r) in the treat- 
ment of the House of the Rolls, since these words were a minor epistolary touch in 
the original letter (Lansdowne MS 621, fol. 83v). 

“See note 77 above. Thus the probable ‘foule workmanship’ in the books copied 
by H may account for the several errors in H to which Sir John Trevor’s marginal 
notes call attention. 

“It is remarkable that even the book of Bacon material shows only sixteenth- 
century records (and Ellesmere’s letter) added to Bacon’s speech and ordinances and 
the two scholarly treatises. Nor do we find in the collection the Orders published in 
Chancery by Lord Ellesmere in the years after Lambarde’s death — cf. Sanders, 
Orders, I, 86-87. It thus seems possible that Tate’s treatise is of the sixteenth century, 
like the items immediately preceding and following it. 
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It is tempting to follow out this possibility one step further. Upon 
the fall of Bacon in 1621, James I selected as Lord Keeper — to the 
surprise of many —a certain John Williams, whose chief distinction 
was that he had ably served the great Lord Chancellor Ellesmere as 
chaplain from 1612 to the latter’s death in 1617. John Hacket, who 
became the new Lord Keeper’s secretary in 1621 and wrote the biog- 
raphy of Williams some thirty years later, mentions the following in 
partial explanation of the appointment. On his deathbed Ellesmere, so 
Hacket tells us, called Williams to him and offered to make him a hand- 
some legacy of money. 


Sir, (says the Chaplain) | kiss your hands, you have fill'd my Cup full, I am far 
from Want, unless it be of your Lordships Directions how to live in the World, 
if 1 survive you. Well, (says the Chancellor) I know you are an expert Work- 
man, take these Tools to work with, they are the best I have. And he gave him 
some Books and Papers written all with his own hand. These were as Valuable 
as the Sibylline Prophesies. They were that old Sage’s Collections for the well 
ordering the High Court of Parliament, the Court of Chancery, the Star-Cham- 
ber, and the Council-Board. An inestimable Gift, being made over to the true 
Heir Apparent of his Wisdom. Let every one wear the Garland he deserves. 
For my part, I attribute so much to the Lord Egerton, that I believe the Master’s 
Papers were the Marrow of Mr. Williams his Prudence, and subtle Judgment 
in all his Negotiations. These Notes I have seen, but are lost, as it is to be 
feared, in unlucky and devouring Times.” 


We are told by another biographer, David Lloyd, in a work pub- 
lished twenty-eight years before Hacket’s, that Williams in 1620 pre- 
sented these books to the King.** In 1621 — to resume Hacket’s story 
— James asked for information about the fees of the vacant office, and 
the answer Williams submitted was so impressive that James decided 
then and there to appoint no other to the vacancy.” In our own day 
it is judged that Lord Keeper Williams filled his post in Chancery suc- 
cessfully, despite his lack of conventional law training.” All in all, 
the collections on Chancery left to Williams by Ellesmere, out of which 
he evidently learned so much, must have been rather like what we have 
been reviewing as the contents of Harvard Law MS 1034. Might it not, 


"John Hacket, Scrinia Reserata: A Memorial ... of Jobn Williams (London, 
1693), pp. 30-31. Hacket was Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry 1661-70, and Wil- 
liams was Bishop of Lincoln 1621-41 and Archbishop of York 1641-50 — see DNB. 

* David Lloyd, States-Men and Favorites of England (London, 1665), p. 668. 

” Hacket, pp. 51-52. 

Holdsworth, Hist. of Eng. Law, V, 226-227. 
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indeed, have been natural for Williams to have a proper folio made up, 
copying the book or books on Chancery that he prized, and also in- 
serting a further book containing the chief records of Bacon’s Chancel- 
lorship? Might not some occasion then have arisen for a duplicate, to 
be made with equal care? 

It is said of the Lord Keeper Williams, as part of the explanation for 
his removal in 1625 by Charles I, that he stood for common-sense com- 
promises between the rising claims of prerogative power and common 
law. This characteristically Elizabethan attitude would only seem the 
more appropriate in Thomas Egerton’s chaplain if he were also a stu- 
dent of writings assembled by William Lambarde, whose Archeion 
papers strongly advocated this moderation. The newly acquired Har- 
vard Law MS 1034, which evidently opens with a formal collection of 
Lambarde’s Chancery records, may possibly, as a copy of a Lord Keep- 
er’s cherished textbook, witness also to a period of approaching crisis 
nearly a generation after Lambarde’s death. 

Paut L. Warp 


™ It is worth remarking that George Norbury’s tract on “The Abuses and Rem- 
edies of Chancery,’ which was presented to Williams shortly after his appointment 
as Lord Keeper, is devoted to setting forth very much the same recommendations as 
are contained in item 14 (though with no clear sign of borrowing from this), and 
praises Ellesmere’s conduct in these respects — Hargrave’s Tracts, I, 425-448. This 
is another slight bit of evidence to suggest that Williams, for all his ‘subtle Judgment,’ 
was in spirit the ‘Heir’ not only of Ellesmere but also of Lambarde. 
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LOVAK as a literary language is one of the youngest of the 
Slavic group. It owes its present form largely to the activities 
of the gifted scholar, statesman, and writer L’udovit Star 
(1815-1856), who in 1842-43 established standards based on 
a dialect of Central Slovakia.* Modifications since the reforms of Star 
have affected the orthography, but not the language as a whole. 
Originally, Slovak writers had been forced to write in Czech, inevi- 
tably with many variations in vocabulary and spelling, and often with 
an archaic tinge in comparison with contemporary writings by Czechs.’ 
The inadequacy of the current Biblical (or Scriptural) Czech as a 
vehicle for Slovak-speaking people had led to attempts to create an 
independent literary language as early as the eighteenth century. Of 
these attempts, the most significant was that of Antonin Bernolak 
(1762-1813), who made a West Slovak dialect the foundation of his 
system. He also prepared a valuable Slovak dictionary, which appeared 
after his death. But the true father of literary Slovak was L’udovit Star. 
Although this new literary language spread very rapidly, its youth is 
the most important reason for the scarcity of Slovak books; printing in 
the language dates only from 1844. A further reason is to be found 
in the difficult political circumstances, created by the domination of 
Hungary, under which the new language was obliged to develop. The 
political persecutions, the great severities of censorship, the impossibility 
of forming political and cultural organizations, the lack of Slovak ele- 
mentary sclnotle and finally the small number of educated persons, in 
a population that by the middle of the nineteenth century still numbered 
less than a million —all these were contributing factors. As a conse- 
quence, books were printed in small editions, and often the reserve stock 
of editions disappeared along with the publishing houses themselves. 
Thus even in Slovakia many books of the first half of the nineteenth 
century are rarities. And since the non-Slovak Slavists very seldom 
*See Dmitrij Cizevsky, Sturova filozofia Zivota (Bratislava, 1941), and Dmitrij 


Tschizewskij, ‘L’udovit Star,’ to appear in Stidost-Forschungen, XII (1953-54). 
* On this subject see Eugen Pauliny, Dejiny spisovnej slovenciny (Bratislava, 1948). 
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occupied themselves with Slovak, and had still less interest in Slovak 
literature, good collections of Slovak literature are practically non- 
existent outside Czechoslovakia. The sole exception in western Europe 
is now Vienna, in the Staatsbibliothek and in the Slavic Institute of the 
University, since the collection in the Kulturhistorische Institut in 
Leipzig was burned during the second World War. 

The collection of Slovak literature in the Harvard College Library, 
therefore, with approximately seven hundred titles, ranks as one of the 
few good collections outside Czechoslovakia. The representation of 
nineteenth-century books is especially noteworthy, there being a large 
number of first editions of the chief writers. Though a few works, par- 
ticularly in linguistics, were acquired in desultory fashion from about 
1860 on, the collection as it stands is almost entirely the creation of the 
late Archibald Cary Coolidge, to whom Harvard owes much in many 
ways, and not least for his fostering of the Library holdings in the mani- 
fold aspects of Eastern European studies. While still an Instructor in 
History, in the nineties, Coolidge began adding titles to the Slovak 
shelves, as bookplates recording his gifts attest. But his greatest benefac- 
tion in the Slovak field, which brought to Harvard en bloc by far the 
largest part of its present collection, was the acquisition in 1901 of the 
library of the Slovak lawyer Alexander Lombardini. This acquisition, 
effected in Europe through the agency of the late Leo Wiener, then 
Instructor in Slavic Languages at Harvard, and later for many years 
Professor of Slavic Languages and Literatures, was made possible solely 
through the foresighted generosity of Professor Coolidge. 

Alexander Lombardini (1851-1897), who lived and died in Zilina, 
in northwestern Slovakia, and who left a few writings of his own of a 
journalistic and bibliographic nature,’ was an eager collector of the new 
Slovak literature, so that in his library are the most important literary 
works, as well as many political pamphlets, of the years 1870-97. Many 
school texts in Slovak are also to be found. Further, he subscribed to 
and collected various periodicals of the day. All in all, his was a typical 
library of a nationally-minded intellectual of one of the little Slavic 


*Lombardini’s writings concerned with the earlier Slovak literature include 
Struény dejepis slobodnébo mesta Ziliny (Turciansky svaty Martin, 1874) and the 
article ‘Slovensky Plutarch’ in Slovenské pohl’ady, VI-VIII (1886-88). For a bibli- 
ography of Lombardini see L’udovit Rizner, Bibliografia pisomnictva slovenského 
(T.s.M., 1929-34), III, 106-107. Note that in imprints the place-name “Turciansky 
svaty Martin’ is here and hereafter abbreviated to “T.s.M.’ 
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peoples — an intellectual who, in so far as possible, buys everything that 
appears in his mother tongue, partly from his own interest, partly in 
order to help the national publishing houses. Similar private libraries 
were to be found among the Slovenes, Ukrainians, Belorussians, 
Lusatian Sorbs . . . 

But Lombardini was concerned not only with current literature. In 
his library are also to be found many very rare older works, especially 
from the time before and about 1848, the period of the first great rise 
of the Slovakian national movement. These books, with a sole excep- 
tion, bear no mark of previous ownership, and so it cannot be deter- 
mined whether Lombardini bought them from dealers or had inherited 
an older library. 

It must freely be acknowledged that the collection at Harvard thus 
so solidly, even spectacularly, founded has not grown at a commensu- 
rate pace during the twentieth century. Indeed, the literary output of 
Slovakia since 1900 is only most casually and fragmentarily represented. 
However, Slovak forms a part of the Slavic area for which Harvard is 
responsible under the Farmington Plan for the acquisition of books 
published abroad, so current acquisitions may be anticipated as soon 
as opportunity offers. Nonetheless, a special collecting effort will be 
needed to fill the gaps now existing for the earlier part of this century. 

We may now turn to a survey of the most important works among 
Harvard’s present holdings. In general only first editions will be con- 
sidered. It is plainly impossible.to mention all the interesting books; 
selection has been determined by an estimate of the significance of the 
writer or the work in the history of Slovakian history and culture.* 
With each title in the following list is given a reference to the pertinent 
volume and page of Rizner’s standard Bibliografia pisomnictva sloven- 
ského.® 

Books of the very oldest periods are understandably few: 


Jan Krstitei’ Besko (fl. ca. 1770), Smutné rozluéenj, Trnava, 1766. R. I, 126. 
A necrology of Josef Illeshazy. Lacks last two leaves. 


‘The bases for selection will in many instances be found among my studies in 
Slovak literary and intellectual history; see the index to A Bibliography of the Publi- 
cations of Dr. Dmitry Cizevsky in the Fields of Literature, Language, Philosophy and 
Culture (Cambridge, Mass., 1952; mimeographed). 

* See note 3, above. In a few cases, references will be to the supplement to Rizner: 
Jan Misianik, Bibliografia slovenského pisomnictva do konca XIX. stor. (Bratislava, 
1946). Many of the Slovak writers to be mentioned are discussed in Jaroslav Vléek, 
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Samuel Cernansky (1759-1809), Nabotné pjsné, Prespork [Bratislava], 1787. 
R. II, 18. A translation from Gellert. 


Hugolin Gavlovié (1712-1787), Walaskd skola, mrawow stodola, 2 vols., 
Trnava, 1830-31. R. II, 11 and VI, 100. Vol. II lacking. 


With these very oldest books belong Bernolak’s grammar and diction- 
ary, the former among the Lombardini accessions, but the latter ac- 
quired as early as 1864: 


Bernolak, Grammatica slavica, Posonii [Bratislava], 1790. R. I, 124. 
Bernolak, Slowar slowenski, 6 vols., Buda, 1825-27. R.I, 124. 


Next should be mentioned works of those representatives of the pre- 


Star generation who lived long enough to be able to accommodate their 

language to the reformed system: 

Jan Gasparides-Vladar (d. 1862), Basnirsky sddek, 3 vols., Banska Bystrica, 
1846-49. R. Il, 6. 

Jan Chalupka (1791-1871), Dramatické spisy, 5 vols., T.s.M., 1871-75. R. Il, 
198. 

Samuel Godra (1806-1873), Epigrammy Cili napisy pro kazdého slovana, 3 vols., 
Darmoty, 1857-58. R. II, 32. Vol. I only. 


Godra, Pivodni bajky a rozprévky pro slovenskau mlddez, Darmoty, 1859. 
R. Il, 32. 


Godra, Petrencok, Darmoty, 1865. R. II, 33. 


First editions of the writings of the Star generation (or Star School, 
as it is often called), all very rare and much sought after by collectors, 
are quite numerous in the collection. Of Star himself there are four 
books. Listed first are the two that created and formulated the new 
Slovak literary language. 


Nauka reci slovenskej, PreSpork, 1846. R. V, 259. 

Ndrecja slovenskuo alebo potreba pisanja v tomto ndreci, PreSpork, 1846. R. V, 
259. 

Spevy a piesne, PreSpork, 1853. R. V, 259. 


O narodnich pisnich a povéstech plemen slovanskych, Praha [Prague], 1853. 
R. V, 259. 


Dejiny literatury slovenskej (T.s.M., 1933), and Andrej Mraz, Dejiny slovenskej 
literatury, in Slovenska vlastiveda, V, 1 (Bratislava, 1948). 
*For Gavlovié see Julius Heidenreich, ‘Gavlovi¢ova “Valaska Skola,”’ Sbornik 


Matice Slovenskej, XIll, 2 (1935), 3 ff., and Andrej Mraz, Gavlovicova skola krest’- 
anska (Bratislava, 1940). 
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Of the theologian and writer Jozef Miloslav Hurban (1817-1888) 
there are three first editions, out of a rather extensive corpus from 
which additions would be desirable: 


Karel Stir, Skalica, 1851. R. II, 157. A memoir of L’udovit Star’s elder brother. 
Gottialk, 4 vols., Praha, 1861. R. II, 158. One of Hurban’s famous historical 
novels. 


Piesne na teraz, Vieden [Vienna], 1861. R. II, 158. 


Here may also be mentioned the interesting work of the short-!'ved 


Benjamin Pravoslav Cervenak (1816-1842), with its long introduction 
by Hurban: 


Zrcadlo slovenska, Pest, 1844. R. I, 289. 


A third leading figure of the Star generation, likewise both theologian 

and writer, Michal Miloslavy Hodza (1811-1870), is represented by 

both of his extremely rare and quite fantastic works on linguistics: 

Epigenes slovenicus, liber primus [no more published], Leutschoviae [Levoca], 
1847. R. Il, 107. 

Vétin o slovenciné, Levoéa, 1848. R. Il, 107. 


as well as the brochure: 
Dobruo slovo slovakom, Levoéa, 1847. R. II, 107. 
Of importance in the reform of the language was the Slovak gram- 


mar of Martin Hattala (1821-1903), who later became professor at 
Prague: 


Grammatica linguae slovenicae, Schemnicii [Banska Stiavnica], 1850. R. II, 71. 


Also to be found is the only book of Karol Star (1811-1851), already 
mentioned as the older brother of L’udovit: 


Ozwéna Tatry, PreSpork, 1844. R. V, 258. 


One of the most prominent writers of the Star School, Andrej 
Sladkovié (also known as Braxatoris; 1820-1872), appears in the col- 
lection in first editions of three of his four works published during his 
lifetime: 

Marina, Pest, 1846. R. V, go. 
Spisy basnické, Banska Bystrica, 1861. R. V, go. 
Svdtomartiniada, Buda, 1861. R. V, go. 
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Of the three following writers, also important members of the School, 
the first two are represented by first editions of works that have been 
much read down to the present: 


Jan Botto (1829-1881), Spevy, Praha, 1880. R. I, 187 and II, 377. 
Samuel Chalupka (1812-1883), Spevy, Banska Bystrica, 1868. R. II, 200. 


The third, who died young, has been almost forgotten, but his only 
book has definite literary value and his poems are becoming esteemed 
by literary historians: 


Mikula3 Dohnany (1826-1852), Podmaninovci, Levoéa, 1848. R. I, 331. 


Perhaps most important of all is Janko Kral’ (1822-1876), who during 
his life published only single poems and whose collected works did not 
appear until 1952! The first, incomplete, edition of his writings, edited 


nearly twenty years after his death by Jaroslav Vléek, is in the col- 
lection: 


Verse, T.s.M., 1893. R. II, 446. 


This first edition had become unattainable even before the first World 
War, and had been replaced by various editions of selections." 

Also represented is the notable prose writer of the Star generation, 
Jan Kalinciak (1822-1871), who was much influenced in his historical 
novels by Sir Walter Scott: 


Povesti, 7 vols., T.s.M., 1871-73. R. II, 297 and VI, 160. Vols. I-IV only. 


A period of severe repression followed upon the overthrow of the 
revolution of 1848 in Austria~Hungary. During this so-called Bach 
period (after the Austro-Hungarian chancellor, Bach) Slovak literature 
led a wretched existence, entering upon better times only after 1861. 
This improvement manifested itself in the formation of several Slovak 
cultural organizations, notably the ‘Matica Slovenska,’ in Turciansky 
svaty Martin, the little town that has become a center of culture. It was 
not until the seventies and eighties, however, that the important new 
writers emerged who, with the surviving representatives of the older 
generation, created a new Slovak literature that, in common with other 
European literatures of that time, comes under the designation of 
‘Realism.’ 


"See Dmitrij Cyzevskyj, ‘Neues iiber Janko Kral’, Zeitschrift fiir slavische Philo- 
logie, XX1 (1952), 402-408. 
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The two best writers, Svetozar Hurban-Vajansky (1847-1916), son 
of J. M. Hurban, and Pavol Orszagh (pseud. Hviezdoslav; 1849- 
1921), are first to be mentioned. Vajansky, author of novels as well as 
of other works, is present in six first editions, including his first two 
books: 


Duchovia sudov, Skalica, 1874. R. Il, 165. 


Zalmy z hér, Skalica, 1876. R. Il, 165 and V, 62. Translations of poems of J. V. 
Scheffel. 


Tatry a more, T.s.M., 1880. R. II, 165. 

Besedy a dumy, 2 vols., T.s.M., 1883-84. R. Il, 165. 
Zpod jarma, Praha, 1884. R. Il, 165. 

Verse, T.s.M., 1890. R. II, 165. 


Of Hviezdoslav is to be found first of all his very rare earliest work, 
published under the pseudonym of Jozef Zbransky: 
Basnické prviesenky, Skalica, 1868. R. II! 338. 


Then there are his two best known er =: writings: 


Hajnikova Zena, T.s.M., 1886. R. III, 339. 
Ezo Vikolinsk¥, T.s.M., 1890. R. III, 339. 


and finally a smaller work: 
Na obnécke, T.s.M., 1890. R. III, 339. 


A younger writer, the important novelist Martin Kukucin (also 
known as Bencir; 1860-1928), who spent a great part of his life in 
America, became prominent at a later date; the Library has only his 
early works in first editions. Of these, two are almanacs that he edited, 
in which appeared some of his own writings: 


Almanach mlédeze slovenskej, T.s.M., 1885. R. I, 22. 
Slovenské besiedky, vol. 1, Skalica, 1886. R. II, 489 and I, 126. No more pub- 


lished. 
There are likewise two of his separately published works: 
Dies irae, T.s.M., 1893. R. II, 489. 
Hody, Skalica, 1899. R. II, 489 and 385. Issued as the first volume of VSeobecnd 
knixsnica. 
Slovak literature kept pace with other European literatures in the 
development of women writers during the later nineteenth century. 
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The Library has the first two books of Terezia VanSova (1857-1941): 


Sirota Podbradsky ch, Ruzomberok, 1889. R. VI, 106. 


Svedomie, Ruzomberok, 1897. R. VI, 106 and I, 323. Issued as the first volume 
of Divadlo slovenské. 


There is also the first book of Elena Maréthy-Soltészova (1855-1939): 
Proti pridu, T.s.M., 1894. R. V, 129. 


And finally the second book of L’udmila Riznerova (pseud. Podja- 


vorinska; 1872—_ ): 


Z vesny Zivota, Ruzomberok, 1895. R. IV, 249. 


It would be impossible to enumerate here all the works of writers of 
the second rank, of the period 1870-97, that are to be found in the 
Library in first editions. Among these books are not a few that are of 
great importance for Slovak political or cultural life. Certain names 
should at least be listed — among them several representatives of older 
generations whose activity continued on into the late decades of the 
century: Daniel Bachat (1840-1906), Koloman Bansell (1850-1887), 
Andrej Bella (1851-1903), Janko Cajak (1830-1867), Pavol Dobiin- 
sky (1828-1885), Jan Francisci (1822-1905), Jakub Grajchmann 
(1822-1897), Jozef Gregor-Tajovsky (1874-1940), Peter Kellner- 
Hostinsky (1823-1873), Daniel Laucek (1846-1911), Daniel Lichard 
(1812-1882), Gustav MarSall-Petrovsky (1862-1916), Samuel Ormis 
(1824-1875), Jan Palarik (1822-1870), Viliam Pauliny-Toth (1826- 
1877), Andrej Truchly-Symiansky (1840-1916), Jona’ Zaborsky 
(1812-1876), and Gustav Zechenter-Laskomersky (1824-1908). Sev- 
eral of these appear below as editors of influential periodicals. 


In addition to literary works, there are in the Library numerous po- 
litical pamphlets, of which several are of historical interest and exceed- 
ingly difficult to duplicate in first editions.* First of all, there is a group 
centering about the famous Memorandum of 1861, a manifesto seeking 
national and cultural unity, drawn up by Stefan Marko Daxner (1823- 
1892), and approved by a congress of six thousand Slovak leaders meet- 
ing at Turciansky svaty Martin in defiance of arrest. The Memoran- 
dum was presented first at Budapest and then at Vienna by a delegation 
headed by the Catholic bishop Stefan Moyses (1795-1869). No politi- 


* Many of the Harvard copies are bound together in a series of nine tract volumes. 
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cal improvement resulted, but the same surge of national feeling led to 
the founding of the Matica Slovenska. Of the pamphlets relating to the 
Memorandum,’ special mention may be made of 


Rozhowor o memorandum néroda slowenského, Buda, 1861. R. IV, 280. 


Julius Plosic (1819-1899), Wyswetlenie memorandum, w ktorom narod slowen- 
skY ... swoje Ziadosti wys. snemu uborskému predlotil, Banska Bystrica, 
1861. R. IV, 109. 


There is also present the address of Bishop Moyses upon the formal 
opening of the Matica: 


Reé, ktorou valné shromazdenie Matice Slovenskej v Turé. Sv. Martine, dia 
3 Aug. 1864 vydriziavané otvoril, Vieden, 1864. R. III, 242. 


A rare tract from the Bach period is that of Samuel Vozar (d. ca. 1870): 
Hlas od Tatjer, Banska Bystrica, 1851. R. VI, 145. 


By the sixties, the literary language had already undergone further 
change, especially in spelling. Among the numerous school texts col- 
lected by Lombardini, and now shelved in the linguistics section of the 
Library, one may single out: 


Martin Hattala, Mluvnica jazyka slovenského, 2 vols., Pest and Banska Bystrica, 
1864-65. R. II, 71.2° 


Andrej Cerniansky (1841-1923), Slovensky pravopis, Pest, 1869. R. I, 284. An 
introduction to orthography. 


The many later pamphlets must be passed over in silence, although 
a number of them are of special interest—notably the reports of 
economic and cultural organizations (including those of the Slovak 
secondary schools) and several reports of political trials. It is striking 
that the religious writings from Lombardini’s collection are indiscrimi- 
nately Catholic and Protestant: this religious tolerance is in general very 
characteristic of the libraries of nationally-minded Slavs, both at this 
date and later. 


Many Slovak almanacs and periodicals, especially of the period before 
1852, are now very difficult to find. The Harvard collection is, none- 


*First printed as Memorandum ndaroda slovenskégo k vysokému snemu krajiny 
uborskej, Buda, 1861; R. I, 309 and III, 191. Unfortunately the Harvard collection is 
at present without a copy of this important document. 

” For an earlier grammar by Hattala see above, p. 303. 
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theless, strong here also. One may turn first to the almanacs in which 
works of many of the chief writers were first printed. Again space 
permits mention only of the rarest. Of the pre-Stur period there are 
to be found: 


Plody, PreSpork, 1836. R. IV, 109. A Bratislava students’ collection that con- 
tains the first published works of the two Stirs, M. M. HodzZa, S. Chalupka, 
Ctiboh Zoch (1815-1865), and others. 


Hronka, 3 vols., Banska Bystrica, 1836-38. R. II, 499. Edited by Karol Kuzmany 
(1806-1866). Vol. III only. 


Gitrenka, Levoca, 1840. R. II, 26. Likewise a students’ collection, notable, 
among other things, for the publication of the early works of Samo Bohdan 
Hrobon (1820—1894).14 


Almanacs of later date include: 


Nitra, 7 vols., Prespork, Pest, Skalica, and T.s.M., 1842-77. R. III, 290. Founded 
by J. M. Hurban. Vols. I-II lacking. 


Lipa, 3 vols., Buda and Pest, 1860-63. R. III, 95. Edited by Jozef Viktorin 
(1822-1874). Vol. III lacking. 


Minerva, Pest, 1869. R. III, 215. Edited by J. N. Bobula (1844-1903). 
Tabor, T.s.M., 1870. R. VI, 3. Edited by Andrej Truchly-Sytniansky. 


Napred, Skalica, 1871. R. III, 266. Edited by Koloman Ban$ell and Pavol Hviez- 
doslav-Orszagh. 


Zivena, 2 vols., T.s.M., 1872-85. R. VI, 261. The ‘Women’s Almanac.’ 


The two almanacs issued by Martin KukuCin have already been men- 
tioned.” 

The many sets of periodicals are often complete, particularly for 
those ceasing publication before 1900. However, there are volumes 
lacking in a number of instances, as is usually the case with this category 
of material. Once more only the most significant titles can be enumer- 
ated. Two of the rarest periodicals, and of great importance as sources 
for the ideology of the Star generation, are: 

Orol tatranski, 3 vols., Pre’pork, 1843-48. R. III, 338. Edited by L’udovit Star. 

Vol. I lacking. 


Slovenskje pobladi, 4 vols., Skalica and Trnava, 1846-52. R. IV, 125. Edited by 
J. M. Hurban. Complete. 


Of later date, but almost equally famous and influential, are: 


“For these early almanacs see Milan Pisat, Pociatky basnickej Skoly Sturovej 
(Bratislava, 1938). 
*P. 305. 
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Sokol, 2 vols., Banska Stiavnica, 1860-61. R. V, 122. Edited by Pavol Dobéinsky. 
Vol. I lacking. 


Sokol, 8 vols., Buda, 1862-69. R. V, 122-123. Edited by Viliam Pauliny-Téth. 
Vol. II lacking. 


Then there are the two periodicals edited by the Catholic writer L’u- 
dovit Andrej Radlinsky (1817-1879): 


Priate? Skoly a literatury, 3 vols., Buda, 1859-61. R.IV, 168. Vol. I only. 
Slovesnost’, 3 vols., Skalica, 1863-65. R. V, 110. Vol. I lacks Pts. 4-6, 12. 


Still others that should be listed include: 


Cernoknainik, 4 vols., Buda, 1860-64. R. I, 287. Edited by Viliam Pauliny-Téth. 
Vols. I-II only. 


Ndrodny hlasnik, Buda and T-s.M., 1868 ff. R. II, 96. Edited by Mikula3 St. 
Feriencik (1825-1881), etc. Vols. II-IV only. 


Orol, 11 vols., T.s.M., 1870-80. R. III, 338. Founded by Jan Kalinciak; later 
editors included A. Truchly-Sytniansky and M. St. Feriencik. Complete. 


Mention should be made of certain periodicals issued by the Matica 
Slovenské. Of particular rarity are two edited by Frantisek Viktor 
Sasinek (1830-1914), both containing valuable printings of old texts 
and documents: 


Archiv starych céesko-slovenskych listin, pisemnosti a dejepisnych pévodin, 2 
vols., T.s.M., 1872-73. R. I, 42. Complete. 

Slovensky letopis pre historiu, topografiu, archaeologiu a ethnografiu, 2 vols., 
Skalica, 1876-82. MiSianik, pp. 142-143. Complete. 


Another, devoted primarily to early history and archaeology, and ap- 
pearing under various editors, including Michal Chrastek (1825-1900), 
Viliam Pauliny-Toth, and Fr. V. Sasinek, is: 


Letopis Matice Slovenskej, 12 vols., Vieden, T.s.M., etc., 1864-75. R. III, 338-42. 
Vol. II lacking. 


Finally, no list could well omit a periodical, founded by Svetozar 
Hurban-Vajansky and Jozef Skultéty (1853-1948), and still in exist- 
ence, that has consistently incorporated the best literary output of the 
country: 


Slovenské pobPady, Vol. 1- , T.s.M., 1881- =. -R. IV, 125-126. Harvard 
has Vols. I-X VI and Vol. XVII, Pts. 1-3 (1881-97). 
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Inscriptions and annotations are relatively infrequent in the collec- 
tion. A number of volumes contain Lombardini’s signature and occa- 
sional notes, Gavlovic’s Walaskaé skola, 1830, has the clumsy signature 
of Albert Kucera, perhaps an earlier owner. One of the collected vol- 
umes of pamphlets has bound in a memorandum in the hand of Andrej 
Cerniansky. 

Certain photostats of early Slovak printed works and manuscripts, 
now in the possession of the writer but destined for the Library, may 
be regarded as adjuncts of the collection. Of first importance are two 
books by Jacub Jacobaei: 

Andmnisis, LevoCa, [1642]. R. II, 234; MiSianik, p. 98. 
Pascha lachrimosum inclutae urbi Epperiensi ominosum, Levoca, [1643?]. 

Misianik, p. 98. 

Neither work could be located by Rizner or Misianik in any |Slovak 
library; they derived their information concerning them from the old 
treatise of Klein on the Protestant clergy of Hungary."* Equaliy rare 
is the following: 


Srdecné a welmi Zalostiwé slzy, nad Wysoce Vrozené a Welikomokné Panj P. 
Ujfalussi Katariny .. . Télem, Zilina, 1700. R. V, 112-113. 


According to investigations made in 1939, no copy of this little elegy 
was to be found in Slovakia. The copies of all three of these works from 
which the photostats were made were presumably destroyed in the war- 
time burning of the Hungarian Library in Berlin, whither they had 
been brought from the similar library in Halle.” 

Also available are photostats of a manuscript by Matej Bahil (1706- 
ca. 1790), ‘O pottebe obnowénj cyrkwe,’ taken in 1939 from the orig- 
inal in the University Library of Budapest.”* 


The foregoing account, necessarily restricted to mention of only a 
most rigorously selected few among the hundreds of titles available, 


* Johann Samuel Klein, Nachrichten von den Lebensumstanden und Schriften 
evangelischer Prediger in allen Gemeinen des KOnigreichs Ungarn (Leipzig, 1789), 
II, 254-257. Jacobaei (or Jacobei), a Czech Protestant, born about 1580-90, came to 
Slovakia in 1625, and died after 1643. See, further, in Mraz, Dejiny, pp. 54, 60. 

“See Dmitrij Cyzevskyj and M. Palfi, ‘Slavica in der Ungarischen Bibliothek in 
Halle,’ Zeitschrift fiir slavische Philologie, XIX (1944), 143-160, Nos. 35, 36, 44; and 
Dmitrij Tschizewskij, Slavische Unica in der Ungarischen Bibliothek in Halle (Halle, 
1944), p. 6. 

* Sixty-three pages, in octavo. The literary activity of Bahil has not yet been fully 
encompassed bibliographically; see Rizner, I, 65-66. 
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will nevertheless, it is hoped, give at least a representative idea of the 
strength and richness of Harvard’s collection of Slovak literature. It is 
a collection without parallel on this side of the Atlantic, and one that 
could almost certainly never be assembled again. If, in addition to call- 
ing attention to an invaluable focal point for Slavic studies in America, 
the present summary may in some measure encourage the Library to 
build upon strength, filling gaps where possible and maintaining current 
acquisition, it will have served a useful double purpose. 


Dmeiurry CIZEVSKY 








The Publishing History of 
Richard Henry Dana's 


Two Years Before the Mast 


ARVARD’S collection of the editions of Dana’s Two 

Years Before the Mast contains most of the one hundred 

and forty editions, issues, reimpressions, and variants 

which have been published since the book first appeared 
in 1840. The greater number of these volumes came to the library in 
the spring of 1950 by the bequest of the late Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow Dana, the author’s grandson; and the collection includes the 
Dana family’s copies, many of them annotated in such a way that the 
publishing history of the work can be followed clearly. 

A study of the collection reveals a series of revisions that have been 
most divergently reflected in the various editions down to the present, 
with none embodying all the desired changes. It will be the object of 
this paper to trace the development of the book, analyze the diver- 
gences of the more important editions, and clarify the author’s final 
intentions with respect to his work. 


I 


The story of the book’s inception and of its writing and eventual 
publication can be traced in several sources. Chief among these are 
Dana’s journal, begun in 1841, and the Dana family correspondence, 
both in the Massachusetts Historical Society." Early treatments, such 
as those by Charles Francis Adams in his Richard Henry Dana: A Bi- 
ography * and by Parke Godwin in his A Biography of William Cullen 
Bryant,’ do not make exhaustive use of this material. 


* Unless otherwise indicated, all quotations in this paper are from the Dana Papers 
in the Massachusetts Historical Society or from the author’s or family’s annotated 
copies of Two Years Before the Mast in the Harvard College Library. 

*First published Boston, 1890. The edition cited below is the third, dated 1891. 

* New York, 1883 
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The book owes its first beginnings to a visit Dana made in the sum- 
mer of 1833 to friends at Plymouth, following the conclusion of his 


sophomore year at Harvard. The events are best described in his own 
words: 


Pleasant as the visit was to me . . . it changed suddenly & to an extreme my 
whole course of life for years after & perhaps for all my days. A day or two 
after my return home, I was taken down by an attack of the measles, which I 
had unknowingly taken when at Plymouth. Though the sickness lasted but a 
few days, it left my eyes in so weak a state, that I could not bear the light of 
day. They gradually improved so that I could go about, but I could not look 
upon a printed page for a moment, without extreme pain. They remained in 
this situation for nine long months, without apparently improving at all. I 
was obliged to leave college, & lingered about at home, a useless, pitied & dis- 
satisfied creature. My father was at this time embarrassed in his pecuniary 
condition, & I felt that I was a burden upon him. This consideration added to 
the loss of all employment & any prospect of advancement in life, added to a 
strong love of adventure which I had always with difficulty repressed, & which 
now broke out in full force, determined me upon making a long voyage, to 
relieve myself from ennui, to see new places & modes of life, & to effect if 
possible a cure of my eyes, wh no medicine had helped, & wh nothing but a 
change of my system seemed likely to ensure.* 


So young Dana went voyaging and gathered the material which he 
later worked up into one of the most famous books that has ever been 
written about the sea. He shipped out as a common seaman aboard 
the brig Pilgrim, which left Boston on 14 August 1834, just two weeks 
after his nineteenth birthday. After rounding Cape Horn and touch- 
ing at Juan Fernandez, the ship anchored in Santa Barbara harbor on 
14 January 1835. Writing to his father, Richard Henry Dana, Sr 
(1787-1879), from the ‘Brig Pilgrim off St. Pedro, California, March 
13" 35,’ Dana reassured him about his health: ‘Since the first two or 
three weeks I have had no trouble with my eyes, & have great hopes 
of their complete restoration.’ 

One of the letters from which Dana drew material for his book was 
written jointly to his sister, Charlotte Dana, and his brother, Edmund 
Trowbridge Dana, Jr (1818-1869). It was begun on the first of 
March, 1835, from Santa Barbara and continued March 20 from San 
Diego: 


We have had a very pleasant voyage, the principal events of which are, that 
we have crossed the Equator twice; doubled Cape Horn; been chased one day, 


* Journal, p. [23]. 
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& a part of a night, by a pirate, who could not catch us; & been to Robinson 
Crusoe’s Island. . . . Our Captain, we all dislike very much. He is selfish, vain, 
proud, ridiculous, & bad tempered. He has flogged two of the men badly, & for 
nothing. They will try to make him suffer for it when they return; & I have 
no doubt they will succeed, for both the mates will testify for them. 


For the next five months the crew was kept busy collecting hides up 
and down the California coast. On September 8, in San Diego, Dana 
exchanged with another sailor for a berth on the Alert, which also had 
a cargo of hides and was to make the return voyage earlier than the 
Pilgrim. On 8 May 1836 he sailed on the Alert for Boston, arriving 
home on September 22 of that year. 

Dana’s cousin, Francis Dana, came on board to greet him while the 
ship was still in the stream, and accompanied him to dinner at the home 
of a cousin, Mrs George Ripley. There Dana changed into civilian 
clothes and drove out to Cambridge with his aunt, Martha Dana All- 
ston, to greet his uncle, the famous painter Washington Allston. By 
this time, another uncle, Edmund Trowbridge Dana, had rallied round, 
and the returned sailor slept at his Uncle Ned’s house. ‘Had my first 
wash with fresh water & soap in a basin for 2 years.’ His own family 
were visiting a relative, Mrs Robert Sedgewick, at Newport, and 


thither Dana betook himself the following day. His reaction was 
strong: 


To be transferred in a day from a forecastle, the contact of none but rough & 
vulgar men, servile duty, blasphemy, obscenity & tyranny, to perfect freedom 
& liesure [sic], literary conversation, refined language & manners, with all the 
arts & ornaments of polished life, added to a personal affection not to be 
doubted, was a change wh has not befallen many.® 


For a time Dana continued to enjoy his refound freedom, and visited 
friends and relatives in various parts of New England. Then he re- 
entered Harvard as a senior and graduated brilliantly in 1837, two 
years after his original class. During the following two years, he si- 
multaneously attended the Dane Law College, assisted his cousin Ed- 
ward Tyrrel Channing in teaching elocution in Harvard College, and 
wrote Two Years Before the Mast. That such a program could be fol- 
lowed, and so successfully followed, is compelling evidence that the 
perseverance which marked Dana’s character, and which is so notice- 


* Journal, p. [25]. 
* Journal, p. [25]. 
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able in his account of sailing days, had not left him when he returned 
to finish his college work and prepare for a profession. 

The author had two ideas in mind when he decided to write his 
book. He wanted to do what he could to improve the lot of the com- 
mon seaman — this was his oft-expressed wish; and he thought that 
publication of his book would win him a reputation which would at- 
tract clients when he set up a law office. Wide circulation was there- 
fore of paramount importance to him; financial gain, while pleasant, 
could be delayed until it came through his law practice. 

Francis Dana had carelessly failed to keep track of a box in which 
Richard had kept various souvenirs, clothes, and an extensive journal 
detailing his experiences at sea. The luggage was never traced beyond 
the Boston wharf, and the composition of Two Years Before the Mast 
was made more difficult by this loss. A short log of the two-year trip 
remained,’ and from this account and his letters written during the 
voyage Dana reconstructed his experiences. 

The completed manuscript, which Dana and his father at this time 
always referred to as ‘the Journal,’ was read by the father and also by 
Washington Allston: these were admittedly partial judges, but they 
liked the account, and Richard Henry, Dana, Sr, wrote to his friend 
William Cullen Bryant on 13 May 1839: 


While my son was at sea, he kept a journal of short minutes of what occurred. 
Upon his return he wrote out the occurrences at full, — eno’, I sh’d suppose, 
to make out a 12™ of fr 300 to 400 p.p. I read it with great interest; but fear- 
ing lest my interest in the individual might have been in too great a degree the 
cause of this, to allow of my being a proper judge, I advised to [sic] his reading 
it to Mr Allston. Mt A— is greatly taken with it; & urges his publishing it, 
believing that it will be generally interesting. 

Professor Woods (who, by the bye, has just been appointed President of 
Bowdoin College) * takes it with him, with the intention of offering it to 
Harpers; & will propose their sending it to you to look at, for the sake of y’r 
opinion. . . . 

Should it be printed, I believe it will be the first work giving a description 
of the dialy [sic] life & the character of before-the-mast-men, by one of their 
own number. The distinctness of description, the absence of vanity, & an 
uncommon degree of simplicity make up the interest. The latter qualities — 
& to me its most taking — can hardly be so well judged of by looking only at 


* Now in the Dana Papers at the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
*Leonard Woods (1807-1878). The elder Dana’s letter to Bryant, 12 June 1833, 


introducing Woods to Bryant, is in the Manuscripts Division of the New York 
Public Library. 
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parts. Mt Woods will be in N.Y. to-morrow, & will see the Harpers imme- 
diately. As this is the first draught, & there are some things to be corrected, & 
some added, the M.S. must be returned to Boston before printing. M" W. 
will leave N.Y. in about a week. If, therefore, you are willing to look at it, 
will you be at some pains to see it as soon as possible, & to give y’r advice, 
if you approve of it, as to publishers, bargains, &c, & greatly oblige y’rs, &c . . . 


The elder Dana and Bryant had long been intimate friends. Dana 
was a poet of some reputation, a critic and lecturer, and was one of 
the founders of the North American Review, to which Bryant had 
been a valued contributor. It was natural that the author’s father 
should attempt to enlist Bryant’s help in launching Two Years Before 
the Mast, for the New York poet was then one of the leading literary 
figures in the United States. 

This is the first mention of the firm of Harper. As late as 12 June 
1839 negotiations with them were still progressing, for on that day 
the elder Dana wrote Bryant: 


M' Woods informed me, upon his return to Boston, that you read a good part 
of my son’s journal to M= Bryant & your daughter, & that you were all enough 
interested in what of it you read over, to authorize you to recommend its 
publication. .. . 

All that the Harpers have offered is 10 pr c’t upon the sales (they can’t have 
meant the profits, 1 conclude) after the first 1000 copies. Now, it seems to me 
that this offer is hard upon the next door to nothing. . . . 

Do the Harpers mean that they are to own the entire copyright? From their 
saying, 10 pr ct. on all over a 1000 I conclude that they do. . . .® 


The letter concludes with a request that Bryant see the Harper brotners 
and ask for better terms. According to Parke Godwin, Bryant re- 
plied, on June 24: ‘I have seen the Harpers, and do not find them dis- 
posed to publish the book at all at present.’ He ‘next applied to Ap- 
pleton, then to Coleman, to Wiley & Putnam’; all of them declined 
the work." The country was at the time in an economic depression, 
and no publisher was venturing capital on anything less than a sure 
thing. 

By 9 July 1839 the elder Dana himself had looked around for an- 
other publisher, for he wrote Bryant: 


It would be idle, I find, to attempt publishing here, as our booksellers seldom 
send books abroad except upon order, so that there would be very little chance 
* The last paragraph here quoted was written at the top of the first page of the 


original letter and was apparently intended as a postscript. 
* Godwin, William Cullen Bryant, I, 373-374. 
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of the journal spreading through the country. . . . I do not know but what 
you already understand that it is R—’s wish to publish, even though he would 
not get a cent for it— acceptable as cash would be to him; & that if he must 
choose between the two, a wide circulation, & a higher offer, — he would elect 
the wide circulation. With this understanding, I wish you to consider the 
M.S. as put into your hands to dispose of just as you may think best. 


Dana concluded by asking Bryant to write Cary, Lea and Blanchard 
of Philadelphia, who were careless publishers but sold a lot of books. 
Bryant replied on October 2 that he had done so, but that the over- 
ture had come to nothing.” 

Things drifted along until the next year, when the elder Dana went 
to New York to give a course of lectures. He wrote his son on 29 
January 1840: 


I called upon the Harpers with Bryant, & think they will offer you something 
for the M.S. They are sharp & vulgar men to all appearance. But you could 
do nothing with any one else. If I am down in town to-morrow — as I prob- 
ably shall be —I shall call upon them to ascertain, if I can, what they will 
do: — They are famous hands for talking away off. 


Another report was written by the father on 4 February 1840: 


I have seen the Harpers again. Should they like the M.S. I think you may get 
a couple of hundred from them. They wish to have it sent to them. They are 
the publishers to the N.Y. School Library — wh’, I believe, extends thro the 
state. Their plan is, if it would answer to go into this library, to publish it for 
that, as well as for the public at large. It will be necessary to submit the M.S. 
to the Sec” of the Lib” for him to determine whether it be suitable. His de- 
cision would, of course, help to fix the sum they would allow you. Now, sh’d 
you prefer retaining an interest in the copy-right — to selling out & out, I take 
it you c’d not have any in the Library editions. They Harpers '* did not seem 
to like the proposition to have you interested in the general copyright. I think 
the book would continue to sell well; yet I do not know but that you had 
better take what you can get for y’r right. Let me know y’r wishes, & I will 
do the best for you that I can in one of [sic] the other of the ways. 

Bryant told them that there was nothing in it wh’ could be objectionable as 
a School book, You can run y’r eye over it, & see if there is anything objec- 
tionable wh’ you could strike out without injuring the work— but don’t 
sacrifice any thing going to the merit of the work in any way: — better take 
the smallest sum, than do that. If a bargain is made with them, I conclude 
from what they said, that they would wish to go to print now. Have you seen 


“ Godwin, William Cullen Bryant, I, 374. 
* The word ‘Harpers’ is interlined. 
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to your Sandwich Island words, & to your Spanish? And have you written 
your first chap. & closing one? 


Richard got down to business at once. He wrote to Ephraim Spauld- 
ing of Westboro for advice about the Hawaiian quotations in his 
manuscript, and received a helpful letter dated 11 February 1840. In 
New York things were evidently getting warmer, for Charlotte Dana 
received a letter from her father, written 8 February 1840, advising: 
‘R — had better have his M.S. ready & forwarded as soon as possible, 
as the Hs, if they take it, will wish to publish for the Spring trade.’ 

Urged to greater speed by a letter from his father written on 13-14 
February 1840, Richard finished his writing and addressed his father 
on 20 February 1840: 


I shall send by Hamden’s Express of to-morrow (Friday 21%) my manuscript, 
complete, I believe, & in order for the press, directed to Mr. Bryant at the 
office of the Evening Post, for you. . . . I have prefixed a short preface, in 
which I have said all that I thought necessary. This, as well as the concluding 
chapter, which is longer, I wish you to be so kind as to read over, & if there 
is any great change which you think ought to be made, going to the root of 
the whole matter, to write me the word, but any slight changes I wish you 
would make for me. 

I propose as a title, “Iwo years before the mast. A personal narrative of 

sea life.” For the latter clause I am indehted to Ned, who thinks it would be 
better than any allusion to the place I went to, as that, of itself, would not be 
attractive, & as the design of the work is to give rather my experience of a 
sailor’s life, than a description of places visited. I think he is right. What do 
you think, Sir, of the title? Ned says there is a quotation from Coleridge’s 
Wallenstein wh would do for the title page. It is something about the sailor — 
“housed on the wild wave, with wild usages, &c.” Do you know anything 
of it? — If it is good & suitable, it can be added at any time. . . . 
And as to the copy right, I wish, of course, to do the best I can, but if the 
Harpers make it a point, we had better give it up; the more, as I consider that 
if they have the general copy-right, they will be anxious to promote the sale, 
& the getting out of a new edition, if this should take, which would all be an 
advantage to me, in various ways.** 


* The original manuscript in the Dana Papers bears the title: ‘Two Years Before 
the Mast. A narrative of a voyage to the Pacific Ocean.’ When published, the book 
was entitled: Two Years Before the Mast. A Personal Narrative of Life at Sea, and 
the quotation from Coleridge suggested by Dana’s brother Edmund duly appeared, 
five lines long. Both title and quotation were repeated in many subsequent editions. 
In the ‘author’s’ editions of 1869 and later, however, the subtitle was shortened to 
A Personal Narrative and only the second line of the quotation was used. 
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Dana asked to have his name at the end of the preface, rather than on 
the title-page; he also wished to see proofs, since there were many 
technical terms and foreign phrases in the manuscript. 

The author’s father turned over the manuscript to the Harpers on 
2 March 1840. In his letter of that date, announcing the fact to his 
son, he said: ‘I’m to have an ans. to-day week. . . . The H-s are 
particularly disagreeable men to deal with.’ 

Relations with the publishers were obviously none too good from 
the very beginning; they deteriorated rapidly as time passed. On 
14 March 1840, the elder Dana reported that one of the Harper readers 
objected to the oaths in the book: 


If it can be made suitable in this respect, they will give you Two hundred & 
fifty dollars for the entire copyright, & allow you Twenty five copies to dis- 
tribute. They will also send you the proofs for correction. These were the 
best terms I could make with them. 


A month later Dana Senior was back in Boston, and advised the 


patient Bryant (21 April 1840): 


As Richard has not yet heard from the Harpers, he presumes that they are 
preparing to print, & that the first he will hear from them will be in the way 
of a proof sheet. I don’t remember how long it is since he sent you the M.S. 


Several more weeks elapsed before anything definite happened. 
Young Dana wrote to his new publishers to find out where the manu- 
script was, and it appears that the book at this time was passing back 
and forth between Alonzo Potter (the Harper reader) and the officials 
in Albany responsible for School Library Series selections. A soft 
and evasive answer was written by the Harpers to the anxious author 
on 20 May 1840: 


The Manuscript referred to, came safely to hand — It is now in our possession, 
and shall be carefully preserved — We shall probably have occasion to be in 
Boston shortly, when we will see you on the subject. 


On 15 June 1840, the Harpers suggested having the book appear in 
their Family Library Series, and on August 20 they wrote that this 


“In his journal entry of a later date (August 1842) the younger Dana wrote 
(p. [40]) of the Harpers: ‘My father was so disgusted with their meanness & the 
style in wh they did their business that he should have left them with contempt, 
had the business been his own, but being mine he endured them.’ 
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decision had been made. It was under this imprint that the book 
achieved its original circulation. 

Dana had in the meantime inquired about his money. In the letter 
of August 20 the Harpers wrote: ‘In settling with authors, we usually 
give them our Note at six months — But if it would be any accommo- 
dation for you to do so, you are at liberty to draw upon us for the 
amount at four months.’ No one lost any money by this plan except 
Dana. He drew on the Harpers, and received a surprise. His journal 
(August 1842) records the proceedings: 


When they paid me my $250, which they did at my request sometime in Oct, 
& after the book had got an admirable run, they deducted the interest. This 
I did not expect. I supposed they were to give me $250 in cash down. Also, 
I incurred some expense in empl[o]ying a proofreader, of wh I notified them, 
but of wh they took no notice.’ 


Mr G. L. Demarest wrote for Harpers on 17 September 1840 that 
he was sending twenty author’s copies. He also gave a list of the 
copies distributed to the Boston press, and asked Dana to do all he 
could to secure good reviews. Another letter from the same gentle- 
man (7 October 1840) complicates the interpretation of this situation. 
He wrote that he was sending twelve copies — “They should have been 
sent before, if an opportunity had offered by which the freight might 
have been saved.’ ** 

The full realization of what had happened came quite swiftly; the 
commercial success of the book was at once apparent. For the Harpers, 
delight was probably unmixed, since they had bought a good thing 
cheap, and had saved money all along the line. For the Danas, joy 
was tempered with regret, as the elder Dana’s letter of 14 October 1840 
to Bryant shows: 


The book takes marvellously. . . . The peculiar spirit of the book, its sim- 
plicity of style, & its clear graphic character, all seem to see & feel, I expect 
to be henceforth spoken of as the Father of the writer of Two years before 
the mast.... 

I, however, can hardly go out on the street without being attacked for 
disposing of the entire copy-right at all — & especially for such a mere song. 
The booksellers say it must be a handsome affair to the Harpers, & one house 


* Journal, p. [41]. 

* Thank-you notes for some of these copies are in the Dana Papers. Among the 
recipients of author’s copies were John Quincy Adams, Joseph Story, Bryant, and 
many Dana relatives. 
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told an acquaintance of mine, that he would have given $1000 for it, & made 
a good profit on the purchase: — It is looked upon as a stocix book. 


Another letter from Dana Senior to Bryant (30 November 1840) 
speaks of the favorable reviews and the large sales: 


A bookseller here told me that he had a talk with Fletcher Harper last week 
upon what was thought about it [the book] here. His answer was, — But 
suppose we had been the losers? I should like to see the Harpers losing by any 
Family Library work! He tried to find out how many copies they had sold; 
but Fletcher kept close. And further — he says that F. acknowledged they got 
it cheap; but said, that was all we asked for it, & they accordingly gave it. 
Now, could he have been guilty of such a vile falsehood? Or did the jealousy 
among those of the trade exaggerate the statement? 


These rhetorical questions cannot be answered from the evidence 
in hand, but it is established that Bryant had suggested $500 as a price 
for the copyright, and that later he and the author’s father came down 
to $300, only to receive the Harpers’ final counter-offer of $250." 

The author shared his father’s dissatisfaction with the publishers. In 
his journal, at the end of the passages already quoted, Dana wrote: 


So ends my contract with the Harpers. I am told on excellent authority that 
now (Aug. 1842) the book is worth $10,000 to them. Perhaps it is better for 
me that the money should be in their hands than in mine. ‘It is good for a man 
to bear the yoke in his youth.’ I would not take the money, if I had to take 
one tithe of their spirit with it. I should wish it only for S’s sake.1® 


Later in his life, Dana charged that before the copyright reverted to 
him (in 1868) the Harpers had made $50,000 from the book: he re- 
ceived less than $250 in cash from them, and 25 or 30 free copies.” 
Godwin attempted to discover ‘from the Messrs. Harper the precise 


* The elder Dana wrote to Evert A. Duyckinck on 1 February 1841 (original in 
Manuscripts Division, New York Public Library): ‘That little work [Two Years 
Before the Mast] is spread all over the country; & the booksellers here, & gentlemen 
who know something about these matters, say that the Harpers are making their 
thousands out of it. The copy-right is in them; & after all my efforts, $250. was the 
largest sum I could induce them to give for it: —it angers me. I am not half so 
quiet about it as my son is... .’ 

* Journal, p. [41]. ‘S’ is Sarah Watson Dana, the author’s wife. 

* This is according to a letter by Dana’s youngest child, [Angela] Henrietta 
Channing Dana (1857-1928), which appeared in the Boston Evening Transcript, 
19 January 1887 (p. 4), correcting an anecdote the Transcript had reprinted on 
January 14 from the Philadelphia Record. The anecdote had been attributed to 
Dana by the Record’s Washington correspondent. 
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number of copies sold, but, owing to a loss of some of their early 
accounts by fire, they could not comply with my request.’ * 


II 


Dissatisfied though he was with the Harper arrangements, Dana did 
not lose interest in his book. Its wide dissemination carried his name 
with it, and all the publicity did him no harm when he opened his own 
law office in Boston. Besides, there were pleasant occurrences. Edward 
Moxon published an edition in England in 1841 (with a second print- 
ing quickly called for), and, although international piracy was rife, 
the grateful publisher sent Dana ‘not only presentation copies, but a 
sum of money larger that the Harpers had given him for his manu- 
script.’ ** Cunningham put out an English edition in 1841, to rival 
Moxon’s; M’Phun of Glasgow put out a cheap edition in 1842. And 
in 1842 the book was translated into Dutch and published in two 
volumes at Deventer.” 

As the elder Dana had written Bryant, the work had become a 
‘stock book,’ and although the copyright would remain in the hands 
of the Harpers until 1868, they could not renew it after that date if the 
author chose to claim it. Dana had no intention of letting the book 
get away from him a second time. In 1868 he would acquire a four- 
teen-year property in it and could publish the ‘author’s edition.’ In the 
meantime he would revise his work, polish his text, and be ready when 
the rights reverted to him or to his estate. 

A copy of the first edition (1840), now in the Dana collection at 
Harvard, contains annotations by Richard Henry Dana, Sr, Edmund 
Trowbridge Dana, Jr, and the author.” The elder Dana was devoted 

*” Godwin, William Cullen Bryant, 1, 375 n. The strained relations between the 
Danas and the Harpers were known to many people. In reviewing the younger 
Dana’s second book, The Seaman’s Friend, in Graham’s Magazine, XIX (December 
1841), 306, Edgar Allan Poe wrote: ‘His “Iwo Years Before the Mast” was, very 
deservedly, one of the most popular books ever published, and proved immensely 


profitable — at least to his booksellers.’ It is interesting to note that neither Dana 
nor Two Years Before the Mast is mentioned in J. Henry Harper’s The House of 
Harper (New York, 1912). 

™ Adams, Richard Henry Dana, |, 26-27. 

“French and German translations were also published, according to James D. 
Hart, “The Other Writings of Richard Henry Dana, Jr.,’ Colophon, Part 19 
(December 1934). 

* This copy at one time escaped from the family’s hands; it was bought back at 
the Anderson Galleries on 17 May 1934 by H. W. L. Dana. The author’s daughter, 
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to good literature, and had early remarked the simplicity of the style 
of Two Years Before the Mast. It was he who improved the book by 
a thorough and careful criticism, pointing out passages which were 
not clear, where diction had become turgid, or where repetition grated 
on the ear. The author’s brother Edmund, or ‘Neddums,’ is a some- 
what shadowy figure; he had evidently read widely, and had the repu- 
tation in the family of being very gifted. He also revised Richard’s 
text. Finally, there was the author himself, proud of his achievement, 
earnest, meticulous, and conscientious almost to a fault. It is his cor- 
rections which will be considered first. 

On p. 29 (Chap. 4), the original reading is: ‘At two P.M., we again 
kept off before the wind, leaving the land on our quarter, and at sun- 
down, it was out of sight.’ In the margin Dana wrote ‘Note,’ and in the 
first revised edition, that of 1869, the passage reads (p. 24): ‘At two 
P.M. we again stood out to sea, leaving the land on our quarter, and at 
sundown it was out of sight.’ 

A similar verbal change is marked on p. 67 (Chap. 9): ‘. . . and the 
northernmost, San Francisco, situated in the large bay discovered by 
Sir Francis Drake, in lat. 37°58’, and called after him by the English, 
though the Mexicans call it Yerba Buena.’ In 1869 this geographical 
terminology was corrected (p. 60): *. . . in lat. 37°58’, and now 
known as the Bay of San Francisco, so named, I suppose, by Franciscan 
missionaries.’ 

In spite of his father’s admonitions in 1840, Dana had not checked 
the Spanish words as carefully as he should. Several of his corrections 
are designed to remedy these faults, or to make his diction more precise. 
Here are two parallel passages: 


Add to this the never-failing cloak, and you have the dress of the Californian. 
(1840 ed., p. 93) 

Add to this the never-failing poncho, or the serapa, and you have the dress of 
the Californian. (1869 ed., p. 84) 


“Hay algunas cosas 4 comer?” (1840 ed., p. 1.6) 
“Hay alguna cosa de comer?” (1869 ed., p. 134) 


Elizabeth Ellery Dana (1846-1939), inserted a slip in this copy which reads: ‘This 
was father’s own copy. The corrections in large writing, by soft black pencil, were 
by grandfather (R.H.D. Se") Those in small writing, by faint pencil, were by Uncle 
Ned (Edmund T. D.).’ In addition, the book contains a few corrections in ink by 
the author. 


All annotated copies hereinafter referred to are likewise in the Harvard collection. 
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There were sometimes matters of fact which the author marked for 
change, and occasionally he expanded blanks to include names which 
had not been spelled out in the first edition: 


As hides are worth in Boston twelve and a half cents a pound, and the 


captain’s commission was two per cent . . . (1840 ed., p. 250) 
As hides are worth in Boston twelve and a half cents a pound, and the 
captain’s commission was one per cent . . . (1869 ed., p. 233) 


Great preparations were making on shore for the marriage of our agent, 
who was to marry Donna Anneta De G De N. yC , youngest 
daughter of Don Antonio N . . » (1840 ed., p. 300) 


Great preparations were making on shore for the marriage of our agent, 
who was to marry Dofia Anita de la Guerra de Noriego y Corillo, youngest 
daughter of Don Antonio Noriego . . . (1869 ed., p. 280) 











The captain went up to town in the boat with Mr. H——— . . . (1840 ed., 
P- 456) 
The captain went up to town in the boat with Mr. Hooper . . . (1869 ed., 
P- 428) 


Both Dana Senior and Edmund Dana had a keen eye for stilted ex- 
pressions. Throughout the annotated copy ‘the Sabbath’ is changed to 
‘Sunday,’ ‘moments’ is usually changed to ‘minutes,’ and ‘commenced’ 
is often changed to ‘began.’ This type of substitution is well illustrated 
by Edmund’s suggestion for changing the reading of the first edition: 
‘. . . [had taken no sustenance for three days’ (p. 14), for the 1869 
reading: ‘I had taken no food for three days’ (p. 9). A similar case 
occurs when Dana Senior objects to this original passage: ‘. . . a small 
piece of coarse cloth and a belt, for the males; and a coarse gown, with- 
out shoes or stockings, for the females’ (p. 101). The words ‘men’ 
and ‘women’ were written in the margin, and this reading was adopted 
in the 1869 edition (p. 91): ‘. . . a small piece of coarse cloth and a 
belt for the men, and a coarse gown, without shoes or stockings, for 
the women.’ 

Exactness was the goal of both Dana’s critics: how carefully they 
strove to achieve it is indicated by Edmund’s cavil about the first-edi- 
tion reading: ‘As I soon knew more Spanish than any of the crew, 
(who indeed knew none at all,) and had been at college and knew 
Latin...’ (pp. 98-99). Edmund underlined ‘knew’ and wrote 
‘studied’ in the margin. In revising for the 1869 printing, Dana re- 
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worked the passage and came up with: ‘. . . crew (who, indeed, knew 
none at all), and had studied Latin and French . . .’ (p. 89). 

The continuation of this same passage shows how Dana Senior 
hunted down repetition of words and phrases. In this case (as in sev- 
eral other places in the book) the offender was the verb to get and its 
parts: 


. . . I got the name of a great linguist, and was always sent by the captain and 
officers to get provisions, or to carry letters and messages to different parts of 
the town. I was often sent to get something which I could not tell the name of 
to save my life. . . . 1 overhauled some English resident on my way, and got 


the word from him; and then, by signs, and the help of my Latin and French, 
contrived to get along. 


The italicized words were underlined in the 1840 edition by Dana 
Senior, and in 1869 the author accepted the revisions which had been 
suggested, so that the passage then appeared: 

. . . I got the name of a great linguist, and was always sent by the captain and 
officers for provisions, or to take letters and messages to different parts of the 
town. I was often sent for something which I could not tell the name of to 
save my life. . . . I overhauled some English resident on my way, and learned 


the word from him; and then, by signs, and by giving a Latin or French word 
a twist at the end, contrived to get along. 


Occasionally, Dana Senior grew testy, having become tired, no doubt, 
of marking the same thing so many times. For example, opposite the 
passage (p. 201) ‘In about six weeks from the time when the Pilgrim 
sailed, we had got all the hides . . .’ he wrote: ‘Omit it — gots over- 
run your pages like weeds.’ Dutifully, Dana printed in 1869: ‘. . . we 
had all the hides . . .” (p. 186). 

The minutiae which were observed and corrected include the order 
of a series: ‘. . . and brought back the bag full of onions, pears, beans, 
water-melons, and other fruits . . .’ (p. 203). In the margin Dana 
Senior wrote: ‘pears after beans,’ and it is printed thus in 1869 (p. 187). 

In all, more than four hundred verbal changes are suggested, in- 
volving matters of clarity, repetition, grammar, and downright mis- 
takes. By far the greatest number of these were adopted in the au- 
thor’s corrections for the 1869 edition. 

Others besides the Dana family were thinking about the text. Horace 
Mann felt that an edition for school children should be published, omit- 
ting some of the non-factual material, and making the work more 
educational by including statistical data. He called on Dana in July 
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1847, but his project was not favorably received. The author wrote: 
‘He had but one idea in his head, and that was the idea of a school- 
master gone crazy, that direct instruction on matters of fact was the 
only worthy object of all books.’ ** Dana managed to set Mann right 
on several points: 


He said he thought I ought, for my own interest, to do something of this 
kind [publish an abridgment], for the Harpers told him that they had not made 
much out of it, and that the sale was nearly over. I told him that I knew better, 
and gave him some account of their dealings with me and with others. . . . 

I told him I would not touch the narrative, nor interlard it with anything 
didactic or statistic. There were some verbal changes I would like to make, 
which affected the accuracy of the style, and I would consider the question 
as to my chapter on the history, geography, customs, laws, etc., of California. 
I would not much enlarge it, but would reéxamine it, and if I had any changes 
to make would let him know.”5 


Although Dana flatly rejected Mann’s ideas, time turned the tables, 
and later editors, after the author’s death, issued barbarously truncated 
texts which carried out Mann’s suggestions. 

As already indicated, it was not until 1869 that Dana had a chance 
to use the material which his father, his brother, and he had gathered 
together. The title-page of the ‘author’s edition’ of that year, pub- 
lished by Fields, Osgood, & Co., stated that it was a ‘New Edition, with 
subsequent matter by the author.’ Dana added a ‘Preface to New 
Edition’ dated ‘Boston, May 6, 1869”: 


After twenty-eight years, the copyright of this book has reverted to me. 
In presenting the first “author’s edition” to the public, I have been encouraged 
to add an account of a visit to the old scenes, made twenty-four years after, 
together with notices of the subsequent story and fate of the vessels, and of 
some of the persons with whom the reader is made acquainted. 


The original first chapter was now entitled ‘Original Preface,’ the 
text embodied the revisions of the intervening years, and the original 
‘Concluding Chapter’ was replaced by a new final chapter, entitled 
‘Twenty-four Years After’ (pp. 432-470), which the author hence- 
forth regarded as an integral part of the work. 

The corresponding English edition, described as ‘English copyright 
edition, with notes by the author,’ was published the same year by 


“ Adams, Richard Henry Dana, I, 119 (quoting Dana’s diary entry of August 
1847). 
* Adams, Richard Henry Dana, I, 120 (quoting from diary). 
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Sampson Low, Son & Marston in London. In this edition the new 
preface is dated ‘Montreal, May, 1869.’ Also in the same year Adam 
and Charles Black of Edinburgh issued a garbled reprint of the old 
first-edition text labeled “New Edition,’ in an attempt to profit by the 
publicity of the revised edition. In this reprint there are numerous 
deviations from the original text (as are shown in a copy marked by 
Dana himself), the original concluding chapter is omitted, and of 
course the new material which Dana had added could not be used, 
since it was under copyright. 

No changes appear to have been made in the next author’s edition 
(James R. Osgood and Company, 1871), but Dana and his father took 
a bound set of the proof-sheets and noted changes which should be 
made in the next edition (1872). Most of these suggested changes 
concern punctuation or factual errors (i.e., p. 152, ‘cabellas’ changed 
to ‘caballos’; p. 193, “Zimenes’ changed to ‘Ximenes’), but some of 
them indicate new phrasing which the father and son agreed should be 
substituted. A good sample of this type of correction occurs on p. 118, 
just after Dana’s description of the flogging: ‘I had no real apprehen- 
sion that the captain would lay ahandonme . . .” In 1872 this follows 
the marginal correction in the set of 1871 proofs, and reads: ‘I had no 
apprehension that the captain would try to lay ahand on me. . .’ 

The curious thing about the Osgood 1872 edition is that not all of 
the author’s revisions were followed. A tabulation of the instances in 
which suggested corrections were carried out and where they were 
ignored shows that the latter cases are more frequent towards the end 
of the book, and that alterations were not made when any extensive 
changes had to be made in the text matter. This might indicate that 
the 1872 edition was hurried through the presses to meet an unex- 
pectedly heavy demand, but such a conclusion is vitiated by the fact 
that the 1873 edition by the same publisher also fails to include all of 
the corrections. 

Dana took matters in hand, however, and, working with a copy of 
the 1873 edition, again went through and indicated what he wished to 
have done. First of all, the ‘Original Preface’ was to be omitted from 
subsequent editions. Then follow nine changes in punctuation and 
phrasing, none of them very important, but all of them revealing the 
care that Dana took with his work. These changes are all noted by 
page number on the front flyleaf of his marked copy. 

These revisions, the latest known from Dana’s hand, were incorpo- 
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rated in the next of the authorized editions, Osgood 1876, which thus 
should be regarded as presenting the author’s final text. As such it has 
been consistently reprinted by the successors of Osgood and Company, 
first Houghton, Osgood and Company, and after 1880 Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. Yet minor corrections were still possible, as is 
shown by a heavily annotated copy of the 1879 edition (Houghton, 
Osgood), the last of the authorized editions published in Dana’s life- 
time.** The annotations, by Elizabeth Ellery Dana, the writer’s third 
child, were apparently entered at intervals down into the twentieth 
century. They systematically identify members of the crew, fix the 
chronology of events, supply bits of biographical data, and correct 
misspellings still remaining in the 1876 text. Thus, the name of the 
Spanish bride (p. 280) is corrected to read ‘Noriego y Carillo’ (in- 
stead of Corillo’), and that of her sister (p. 282) is changed from ‘An- 
gustia’ to ‘Angustias.’ This annotated copy obviously must play a basic 
role in any attempt in future to establish a ‘definitive’ edition. 

While printings of the author’s version were issued at intervals by 
Osgood and Company or its successors, other publishers, both in 
America and Britain, continued to bring out editions of the 1840 text. 
These proliferated during the seventies and eighties, absorbing the bulk 
of the low-cost demand for the book, whereas the author’s version 
supplied the higher-priced market. The lapse of copyright on the re- 
vised text in 1882 made little difference; publishers generally did not 
realize, or perhaps did not care, what constituted the proper text, and 
many editions that achieved wide circulation departed radically even 
from the now long obsolete first edition. 

Among these must be rated the London, 1894, edition by Blackie & 
Son in their School and Home Library. Based upon the first edition, 
this version tacitly omits large portions of the text, gratuitously adds 
chapter titles, and includes neither the original last chapter nor its suc- 
cessor, “I'wenty-four Years After.’ It agrees with the authorized ver- 
sion only in omitting the original first chapter. 

An important new edition of the author’s version appeared the fol- 
lowing year. This Houghton, Mifflin edition bore a new copyright, 
combining the 1876 revised text with an unsigned biographical sketch 
of the author by his son, Richard Henry Dana III (1851-1931). 

The first attempt to wreak Horace Mann’s wishes upon the text ap- 


* He died in Rome 6 January 1882. 
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pears to have been the edition issued by the University Publishing 
Company of New York and New Orleans in 1897; this is Double 
Number 19 in their Standard Literature Series, and is dated 1 December 
1896. The title-page notes that the book is ‘Abridged for school read- 
ing. With an introduction and notes.’ The text derives from the first 
edition and is mercilessly cut; it also omits both the original concluding 
chapter and “Twenty-four Years After.’ 

A curious example of textual confusion is found in the Harvard 
Classics edition, published by P. F. Collier & Son in New York in 1909. 
One would expect that the ‘Five-Foot Shelf’ would have the proper 
text of an author who was once an Overseer of Harvard College, but 
this is not the case. The short unsigned introduction by Charles Wil- 
liam Eliot is graceful, adequate, and correct, but the text is that of the 
first edition. The canceled original chapter is reprinted, as well as the 
original concluding chapter, and then follows the 1876 revised text of 
‘Twenty-four Years After.’ This hodgepodge achieved tremendous 
distribution, with an ill-deserved authority conferred upon it by the 
great reputation of the series. 

The ‘Illustrated Copyright Edition’ of Houghton, Mifflin, 1911, 
offers a pleasing contrast. Bearing yet another new copyright, it con- 
tains a signed introduction and also a supplement, ‘Seventy-six Years 
After,’ by Richard Henry Dana III, the supplement detailing the fates 
of various people mentioned in the narrative. There are also various 
appendices of informative material. The text remains that of the 1876 
revision, with the hapless Spanish bride still a descendant of the ‘Corillo’ 
family (p. 301), and a few other minor errors, although there are a 
few corrections in punctuation. This edition of 1911 has served as 
the basis for later Houghton, Mifflin editions. 

The Macmillan Company published a rival edition in 1911: the text 
throughout is that of the first edition, and a perfunctory introduction 
by Sir Wilfred Grenfell adds little to our knowledge of sea life and 
nothing to that of Dana and his work. 

The Everyman’s Library edition of 1912, somewhat more up to 
date, utilizes the text of the 1873 edition, including the subsequently 
canceled opening chapter. The introduction by J. E. Patterson is ex- 
tremely inaccurate, as penciled marginal inquiries in Elizabeth Ellery 
Dana’s copy prove, but in one case Patterson made a shrewd guess. He 
wrote (p. viii): “When the manuscript was ready, the elder Dana took 
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it into his own charge; and here the reader will see what other forces 
had been at work in part to help his son to turn his first voyage into a 
piece of deathless literature.’ This was perhaps closer to the truth than 
Patterson himself knew. 

One of the most amusing, as well as most annoying, editions is that 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons in New York in 1924. This is 
a brutally truncated version, prepared for school use by Hattie L. 
Hawley and Elizabeth H. Gordon, both of the Worcester (Massachu- 
setts) High School of Commerce. The editors had learned of Horace 
Mann’s advice, and aver in their preface that they have followed it. 
Elizabeth Ellery Dana took as low a view of the matter as had her 
father when Mann first advanced his suggestions in 1847. In her hand, 
on the flyleaf of her copy, is penciled: ‘Some things are according to 
first edition, others to later. Many omissions.’ At the end of the book 
is a list of questions designed to stimulate the zeal and interest of stu- 
dents. Prohibition was new in the land when the editors compiled 
these queries, and one of the thought-provoking inquiries (p. 232) is: 
“Why do sailors drink rum?’ 

The Macmillan Company continued their previous course when 
they published an edition, edited by Homer Eaton Keyes of Dart- 
mouth College, in the Macmillan Pocket Classics, 1928. The text is 
that of the first edition, and “Twenty-four Years After’ is not included. 

An elaborate edition of the work, published by the Lakeside Press 
in Chicago, appeared in 1930. The text was a vehicle for illustrations 
by Edward A. Wilson, and in the introduction the artist noted: “The 
text of this edition . . . follows that of the first edition published in 
1841 [sic].’ 

The Modern Library edition, with a foreword by James D. Hart, 
contains this note (p. xiv): 


The text for this edition is the last corrected by Dana during his life and to 
it is added the chapter of reminiscences he wrote “twenty-four years after.” 
To this have been added the preface and epilogue of the first edition, omitted 
by Dana in his revisions, but interesting as showing the original purpose of 
his account. 


The text, however, is that of the 1873 edition, and the original ‘epi- 
logue’ is not in fact included. The Modern Library edition was re- 
printed in de luxe format by Random House later in 1936, with differ- 
ent chapter headings and with the ‘epilogue.’ 
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In 1946 there appeared among the Great Illustrated Classics of Dodd, 
Mead & Company an edition with a biographical sketch by Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow Dana. The text followed proves to be that 
of the 1869 revision, with the omission of ‘Preface to New Edition.’ 
Two other editions of 1946, however, that of the World Publishing 
Company, Cleveland, and that of Hutchinson & Co., London, are 
considerably more antiquated; they reproduce the 1840 text, complete 
with original first and last chapters. 

The version published by Penguin Books in 1948 (Number 578) 
parallels that of the Modern Library, in that it utilizes the same 1873 
text, has the same chapter titles, and similarly omits the original ‘epi- 
logue.’ It is without an editor’s foreword, however, and entitles the 
original first chapter simply ‘Preface’ instead of ‘Original Preface.’ 


Dana’s book, as well as his other writings, his law work, and his 
charitable activities all had the effect he desired, and he handsomely 
fulfilled his vow to do what he could to improve the sailor’s lot. The 
number of editions of Two Years Before the Mast that have appeared, 
and that continue to be published, testifies to the vitality of the work. 
It is one of the few journals that possess the quality of romance. Its 
importance in focusing attention on sea life and the sea cannot be over- 
emphasized. Both here and in England the book has been in constant 
demand since the autumn of 1840. Following in the wake of Cooper 
and Marryat, Dana surpassed them both in verisimilitude, graphic 
quality, and poetic content. What part he had in preparing the public 
for Melville’s writings connet be accurately gauged, but it was un- 
doubtedly a substantial one.” 


“Tt is interesting to know that the Danas were acquainted with Melville. The 
elder Dana’s letters to Duyckinck (in the New York Public Library) mention 
Melville several times, and in the Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection in the 
same library is a letter of Richard Henry Dana, Jr, to Edward Moxon (13 September 
1849), introducing Melville: ‘Allow me to introduce to you my friend, Mr. Herman 
Melville, of New York. Mr. Melville is the author of those well-known & popular 
narratives of adventures at sea & in the Pacific Islands, with which you are doubtless 
familiar. So many persons have affected to believe his a nom de guerre, that I am 
happy to learn his intention of visiting Europe in propria persona, so that his 
readers there may satisfy themselves not only that he is a veritable person, but a 
most agreeable gentleman of one of our best families. . . .’ See also James D. Hart, 
*‘Me!+""!e and Dana,’ American Literature, IX (March 1937), 49-55, and the note 
by William H. Bond, ‘Melville and Two Years Before the Mast, in the present issue 
of this BULLETIN. 
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It is time, with the materials now available in the Harvard Library 
as well as in the Massachusetts Historical Society, for a definitive edi- 
tion of Two Years Before the Mast. This edition, while based on the 
author’s final text, would incorporate still later corrections, would be 
provided with adequate introduction and appendices (including the 
original opening and closing chapters), and would utilize to the full 
the rich contributions of other members of the Dana family in 
elucidating the work. 

Rosert F. MetzporF 











The Finances of the 
Harvard University Library 


HIS article on the financial support and expenditures of 

the Harvard University Library is intended to comple- 

ment a recent account of the administrative structure.’ 

The earlier article told briefly of the libraries of the Uni- 
versity, discussed the relationship between them and the sections of the 
University to which they are attached, and described in some detail 
the organization of the central unit, the Harvard College Library. The 
present article, following in general the sequence of its predecessor, 
outlines the financial basis of the components of the University Library, 
not in order to perpetuate the current situation but to explain it and 
the changes that have been made in recent years in sources of income 
and in the uses made of the funds available. 

It has often been said that each budgetary subdivision of Harvard 
University is a ‘tub that stands on its own bottom.’ The primary basis 
of the division between the different libraries of the University is finan- 
cial, even more than administrative, and each of the libraries might be 
said to be a tub that stands, if not on its own bottom, at least on the 
bottom of the part of the University to which it is attached: each li- 
brary receives financial support from a special source, and each one 
has its own budget, except in the case of a few small libraries where 
there are no budgeted expenditures. The advantage of this arrange- 
ment is that the financial support of each library is closely related to its 
users, which on the one hand makes for reasonably adequate support 
and on the other inhibits a too elaborate and expensive development, 
since funds for the library must compete with those for all other 
activities of the department concerned. 

It would not be possible or profitable to give the details of all the 
library budgets, but an attempt will be made to summarize the situation 
and to bring out the special features involved. The inadequacies of 


*Keyes D. Metcalf and Edwin E. Williams, “The Administrative Structure of 
the Harvard University Library,’ Harvarp Lisrary Buttetin, VII (1953), 5-18. 
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financial resources, the need for more funds, and possible sources of 
additional funds will not be considered at this time. 

As noted, the article will in general follow the order of its prede- 
cessor: it will discuss first the libraries of the eight professional facul- 
ties, next those of the affiliated research institutions, then those of the 
departments of the College, and after a note on the House libraries will 
consider in much greater detail the general collections of the Harvard 
College Library. The budgets of the office libraries and minor under- 
graduate libraries are negligible and need not be considered here. 

The main sources of University income of concern to its libraries 
are three: (1) endowment funds; (2) tuition; (3) gifts for immediate 
use. From each of these sources one part or another of the Library uses 
considerable sums. 


LIBRARIES OF THE EIGHT PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL FACULTIES 


The libraries of the graduate professional schools depend for 85 per 
cent of their income on tuition or on unrestricted endowment funds; 
in general the expenditures budget does not indicate which. Several 
of the schools have small restricted endowment funds, almost alto- 
gether for the purchase of books, but these amount to less than a mil- 
lion dollars in capital. Some of the libraries receive current gifts 
(chiefly for the purchase of books or for binding), which in most 
cases are not included in the budgets. Money from gifts used in 1952— 
53 amounted to over $43,000, almost exactly the same as the income 
from restricted funds used for books. Book acquisition in a number of 
cases is increased considerably through exchange relations with other 
institutions that send their publications in return for Harvard’s. The 
1952—53 expenditures for the professional school libraries, not in- 
cluding building charges, which are covered in the general overhead 
budget of each school, amounted to over $600,000, of which $220,000 
was used for books and binding. 

The Law School Library, which includes nearly 40 per cent of the 
two million volumes in the libraries of the professional school group, 
has a budget which represents an equally large percentage of the total. 
Library expenditures take up a larger percentage of the budget of the 
Law School than of any other large unit of the University. This is 
because of the tremendous use of the Library by the students and 
faculty, and also because in its acquisition program the Library includes, 
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in addition to Anglo-American law, both foreign and international law 
on a scale not found elsewhere in the United States, while at the same 
time the term ‘law’ is broadly interpreted. The School has set this 
course with full realization of the financial effects of a policy of very 
extensive acquisition. Expenditures in 1952-53 amounted to about 
$272,000. 

The Library of the Graduate School of Business Administration, 
with the next largest budget in this group, has paralleled the course of 
the Law School in interpreting the field of its interests broadly and has 
built up a library that is beyond the immediate needs for instruction. 
In 1952-53 its expenditures of over $180,000 showed the result of this 
program. Again, the School has faced the financial consequences of an 
extended policy. 

The Library of the Medical School presents a more complicated 
financial set-up, primarily because of its more complicated administra- 
tive organization, which was described in the article on administrative 
structure. The Graduate School of Public Health does not have a 
library of its own but uses the Library of the Medical School, making 
an annual contribution toward the Medical School Library expendi- 
tures, which total $50,000. The School of Dental Medicine has its own 
library but it is considered a branch of the Medical School Library. 
The Lucien Howe Library (ophthalmology), while closely affiliated 
with the Medical School Library, is completely separate as far as finan- 
cial support is concerned. It-occupies quarters in the Massachusetts 
Eye and Ear Infirmary and is supported jointly by the Infirmary and 
by its own funds, the percentage of expenditure carried by each insti- 
tution being adjusted from time to time according to the use of the 
Library by readers associated with the two institutions. 

The two libraries belonging to the School of Design — the Archi- 
tecture Library and the City and Landscape Planning Library — have 
separate and independent budgets which total over $20,000. 

The special feature in the $14,000 budget of the Library of the 
Graduate School of Education is its appropriation of $2,500 annually 
toward the support of the Harvard College Library because of the help 
given it by that Library for many years. 

The Library of the Graduate School of Public Administration in 
Littauer Center has from the time of its opening stored and served 
parts of the Harvard College Library collection in the fields of Gov- 
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ernment, Economics, and Public Documents, and from the beginning 
the Harvard College Library has contributed toward its support — 
during the fiscal year 1952-53 to the extent of $20,000 of the total of 
nearly $45,000. 

The Library of the Divinity School, known as the Andover-Har- 
vard Library because over half of its volumes are the property of the 
Andover Theological Seminary (at one time part of the Harvard Di- 
vinity School), receives a small amount of financial aid from Andover, 
which is now combined with the Newton Theological Institution to 
form the Andover Newton Theological School. The expenditures of 
the Library amounted in 1952-53 to $12,500. 

Each budget in this group of libraries is the responsibility of the 
dean of the faculty concerned, and is made up after consultation with 
the librarian of the departmental library and then submitted to the 
administrative officers of the University, who in turn pass it on to the 
Corporation. Copies of these budgets are made available to the Director 
of the University Library for comment and suggestion with a view 
to preventing embarrassing variations in policies or discrepancies in 
the salary scales used throughout the University, but the Director’s 
responsibility is of an advisory character only. 


Lipraries AFFILIATED WITH THE FACULTY oF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The seventeen libraries of the research institutions affliated with the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences have a somewhat more complicated finan- 
cial basis. Their expenditures are conservatively estimated at about 
$150,000 a year. Nearly $45,000 of this sum is for books, periodicals, 
and binding, of which over $20,000 comes from unrestricted funds, 
some $5,000 from restricted funds, and nearly $18,000 from gifts. 
However, the total expenditure of $150,000 is probably less than the 
actual total for the group, since for a number of libraries only rough 
estimates are possible. The Dumbarton Oaks Library in Washington 
has its own endowment, and its income and expenditures are not in- 
cluded in the Report of the Treasurer of the University. The Chinese- 
Japanese Library belongs to a separate corporation, the Harvard-Yen- 
ching Institute, and functions within the University framework on a 
contractual basis. Several of the libraries have no budgets distinct 
from those of their research institutions, and hence show no expendi- 
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tures in the Treasurer’s Report. Others receive their support directly 
through the departments of the Faculty of Arts and Science with 
which they are affiliated; again there are no separate library budgets, no 
library figures in the accounts of the research institution, and no ex- 
penditures in the Treasurer’s Report. To outline in detail the financial 
arrangements of this group of libraries would obviously extend the 
present article unduly. Separate library budgets, where they exist, are 
the direct responsibility of the directors of the respective institutions, 
but copies of the budgets are made available to the Director of the 
University Library. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES OF THE FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


More than twenty of the departmental budgets of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences have library accounts of one kind or another, but 
only ten of these involve as much as $1,000 a year, and a number of 
other departments show no library accounts. The total of recorded 
expenditures came in 1952—53 to some $50,000, of which 40 per cent 
was charged to restricted income. About 4o per cent is used for books, 
periodicals, and binding, and most of the remainder for services. Ex- 
cept for the money from restricted funds given for library purposes, 
the support of these libraries comes directly out of the unrestricted 
funds of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, through department appro- 


pr jations. 


House Lipraries 


The budgets for the House libraries as a group (the seven Houses 
in which Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors live) amount to about 
$27,000, with each of the seven budgets totaling the same amount in 
each category. They are set up at the request of the operating manager 
of Houses and College Dormitories by the Librarian of Harvard Col- 
lege and are submitted by him to the administrative officers of the 
University. The appropriations are paid for from the receipts from 
board and lodgings in the Houses, supplemented by three endowment 
funds given toward the support of the House libraries. Since these 
library expenditures represent a very small fraction of the receipts 


from board and lodgings, the financing does not present any special 
problem. 
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GENERAL COLLECTIONS OF THE CoLLEGE LIBRARY 


The general collections of the Harvard College Library represent 
a single budgetary unit, one of the .c ven units shown in the Treasurer’s 
Report which come under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

Until 1 July 1949 the Harvard College Library was a department of 
the University and its financial support came in part from its own en- 
dowment funds but to a much greater extent from the unrestricted 
funds of the University. It was what was known as a ‘deficit’ depart- 
ment. Expenditures beyond those for which it had funds of its own 
were considered a deficit, which was paid by the University. Since 
this deficit was agreed upon in advance, the Library did of course 
operate on a budget. 

On 1 July 1949 the Library was transferred by the Corporation to 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, both adminstratively and financially. 
With the Library the Corporation transferred or made available, as 
will be described later, funds sufficient to maintain the Library on the 
scale of that date, but made it clear that additional support could not 
be expected from unrestricted University funds; if needed, it would 
have to come from new money given to the Library or from the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

The transfer was made primarily for two reasons: (1) the Library 
should be assigned to and be responsible to the department of the Uni- 
versity which provided its principal clientele; (2) it was desirable that 
the Library should be attached to a part of the University that received 
tuition, so that in case of emergency its income would not be depend- 
ent altogether on the interest received from endowment funds; at the 
same time, the two sources combined would provide a certain amount 
of insurance in times of financial difficulty. 


A. INCOME 


1. Income from Endowment Funds 


The largest source of income for the Harvard College Library is 
from endowment funds, which may be divided into three groups, as 
follows:? 


* This account of endowment funds states the situation as of 30 June 1953. All 
the funds and the restrictions on their use are recorded in the volume entitled 
Endowment Funds of Harvard University, published in 1948 and covering funds 
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1. Unrestricted funds 23 
2. Restricted funds 137 


3. Funds belonging to other administrative units 
but with income transferred in whole or in part 
to the Library in accordance with the terms 
of the original gift 9 


While a number of the unrestricted funds have been given to the 
Library directly, the largest being the Coolidge Fund, which amounts 
to over $337,000, the major portion of the $12,200,000 of capital rep- 
resented by the 23 unrestricted funds consists of money given to the 
University for unrestricted use and assigned to the Library by the 
Corporation with the understanding that it could be withdrawn if 
equivalent sums, which might be called ‘windfalls,’ should come to the 
Library unexpectedly. 

The 137 restricted funds, with a principal amounting to $3,800,000, 
include 11 endowing special activities of the Library, among them the 
fund for the Farnsworth (recreational reading) Room; the fund for 
the Woodberry Poetry Room; the Lamont Library endowment with 
a capital of $1,500,000, available for any Lamont purposes, but so far 
used for building maintenance; the Lane Fund for the support of the 
University Archives; and three funds — the Rogers, Shaw, and Ed- 
ward Sheldon Funds — for the support of the Theatre Collection. 
A twelfth, the Price Greenleaf Fund, with an income of some $15,000, 
is to all intents and purposes unrestricted except that it cannot be used 
for building construction or upkeep. The remaining 125 funds, with 
a capital of approximately $2,000,000 and an income of over $90,000 
at present, are for book purchase and binding exclusively. Not more 
than $5,000 a year from this $90,000 is ordinarily used for binding. 


2. Payments by Other Administrative Units 


A second category of income for the College Library, and the next 
largest in total amount, consists of payments to it in accordance with 
agreements between the Library and other administrative units of the 
University or outside groups. The sources of this income are seven in 
number: 


received before 1947, in the mimeographed supplement of this volume covering the 
five additional years up to 1 July 1952, or in the quarterly printed reports entitled 
Gifts to Harvard. 
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1. The University. The vote of the Corporation transferring the 
College Library from general University auspices to the Faculty of 
Axts and Sciences as of 1 July 1949 included the following paragraphs: 


Voted, in recognition of the place of the Harvard College Library among 
the major repositories of the scholarly world, and in view of their continuing 
obligation to assist in the advancement of learning and its perpetuation to 
posterity, that this board accept the responsibility of meeting annually from 
the unrestricted funds of the University one half of the basic operating expenses 
of the Library, as hereinafter described. 

Voted, pursuant to the foregoing, to establish under University Administra- 
tion, as of June 30, 1949, a special fund to be known as the President and 
Fellows’ Library Fund, and to transfer to that fund, subject to further order 
of this board, the capital sum of $3,000,000, the income thereof to be avail- 
able as needed for the purpose of meeting one half the basic expenses of the 
Harvard College Library — basic in this sense to include such items as over- 
head salaries, services and wages in the administrative offices, retiring and 
pension allowances, general operating expenses, building maintenance charges 
for the Widener and Houghton buildings, rentals for space in the Deposit 
Library, and the like. It is understood that the capital sum hereinabove trans- 
ferred may be reduced to the extent of gifts hereafter received into this fund 
and that whenever current income plus current gifts will not suffice to meet 
this annual obligation, this board shall make up the balance out of their 
unrestricted monies.® 


It has been agreed by the Library and the University Administration 
that the basic expenses of the Library should include the salaries, serv- 
ices, and wages in the offices of the Director and Librarian, in the busi- 
ness office of the Library, and in the office of the Assistant Librarian 
in charge of the Houghton Library; the cost of pensions, annuities, and 
social security in the College Library as a whole; the expenses of the 
University Archives; the payments of the Library to the New England 
Deposit Library; the expenses from unrestricted funds for the Harvarp 
Liprary BuLietin; expenses of building maintenance for Widener 
and Houghton (but not for Lamont, as noted above); and the general 
operating expenses of the Library consisting of equipment, supplies, 
printing and stationery, telephone and telegraph, postage, freight and 
express, travel, publishing, entertainment, and so forth. One half of 
this group of expenses is paid from general University income, using 
as far as possible the income from the President and Fellows’ $3,000,000 
Library Fund. However, before the income of the President and 


* Corporation Records, 15 November 1948 (University Archives). 
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Fellows’ Fund is applied, the income of the Williams 1942 Fund, with 
a capital of $200,000 and an income at present of $9,200, is applied to 
these general overhead expenses in accordance with the ruling of the 
Corporation, and the remainder is divided between the President and 
Fellows’ Fund (plus any supplementary money that is necessary to 
make up its half) and the Library’s own funds. The Corporation’s 
share of the Library’s overhead expense amounts to approximately 
$150,000 a year. 

2. The Faculty of Arts and Sciences. For some years prior to the 
transfer of the College Library, the Faculty of Arts and Sciences had 
been making an annual contribution to its support. In 1948-49 the 
amount contributed was $38,810, representing the cost of part of the 
direct services given by the Library to the students of the College, in- 
cluding chiefly the cost of the reserve book service in the main reading 
room in Widener, the Freshman Union Library, and the Library in 
Boylston Hall for the large beginning courses in History, Government, 
and Economics, plus a fixed sum of $11,000 as the estimated income 
from graduate student library fees for that year. Since the transfer the 
Faculty has continued its contribution, which in every year but one 
has amounted to the same total, $38,810. 

Whether this money from the Faculty of Arts and Sciences comes 
from tuition or from unrestricted endowment of the Faculty is of little 
importance. Theoretically, at least, this sum could be reduced; but it 
is probably inevitable, unless large unexpected gifts come to the Li- 
brary for general support, that the contribution of the Faculty must 
be increased, particularly if inflation continues or if the University, 
and therefore the Library, continues to expand. 

3. Summer School fees. The expenses in which the Library is in- 
volved by reason of the Summer School are paid by the Summer School 
itself. The exact amount is based on the actual expenses, which in 
1952-53 came to $16,000 and which included the cost of the building 
maintenance of Lamont Library during the Summer School (because 
Lamont would not otherwise have been open at that time), plus the 
direct service charges in Lamont during the Summer School session, 
and, in addition, a small amount for building charges and reading 
room attendants in Widener. 

4. Payment by the School of Education, by the House libraries, 
and by other libraries of the University in return for services rendered 
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them by the Harvard College Library. The Library has for thirty 
years collected material in the field of education for which there was 
not space in the Education Library, and has taken over from the Edu- 
cation Library books infrequently used. The House libraries are 
supervised by an employee of the Harvard College Library, and part 
of his salary is paid from House library funds. Staff members of the 
Harvard College Library are assigned in some cases regularly and in 
some cases occasionally to help out in other libraries of the University, 
and the Library is reimbursed for this service. 

5. Small payments by self-supporting services of the Library (such 
as the Photostat Department) toward the building expenses of Wide- 
ner, in return for the use of space and the time of the regular Library 
staff. 

6. Payments toward the building expenses of Widener by other 
parts of the University (including the Alumni Records Office and the 
Comptroller’s Office) that use storage space in Widener. 

7. Payments made by Radcliffe College ($10,000 in 1952-53, 
$20,000 in 1953-54) for the services of the Harvard College Library 
and other libraries belonging to the Faculty of Arts and Sciences in 
providing research library facilities for the Radcliffe Graduate School, 
and in making available to Radcliffe undergraduates books not supplied 
in the Radcliffe Library. 


3. Other Income 


Other library income derives from five sources, as follows: 

1. Gifts for immediate use. A large part of these gifts are made for 
the purchase of books, often for special books. During the year 1952- 
53, $87,529 came to the Library in this way. Funds in this category 
do not have to be spent during the year in which they are received, 
and balances are automatically carried over to the following year. 

2. Funds (amounting to $12,748 in 1952-53) received from fines 
for overdue books. This money is generally used for the purchase of 
more books. It should be added that the purpose of the fine is to get 
the books back into the Library so that they may be available to other 
readers on demand, not to produce additional revenue. Fine money 
for overdue books in the Lamont Library is used for the purchase of 
books for Lamont, and chiefly for additional copies of books for as- 
signed reading. 

3. Funds received from the sale of duplicates and as payment for 
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lost books. These receipts (totaling $10,641 in 1952-53) are used for 
book purchases. 

4. Fees for the use of the Library by persons not connected with 
the University. A statement in regard to these fees has recently ap- 
peared in this BuLLetrn,* but it should be explained here that the fees 
are nominal: ten dollars a year for the first fifty books borrowed for 
home use, and no charge to a visiting scholar from outside the metro- 
politan area unless he uses the Library for more than three months or 
wishes to borrow books for home use. A total of $3,815 was received 
in 1952-53 from these fees, and was likewise assigned to book pur- 
chases. 

5. Money received from the sale of services (such as cataloguing in 
other libraries), photostats and microfilms, Vocarium records, and so 
forth. This money is used to reimburse the Library for its expenses in 
connection with services given, including the salaries of members of 
the staff, supplies, and building expenses that may properly be charged 
against these accounts. Services of this kind are on a self-supporting 
basis and are not subsidized by the University in any way. The 1952- 
53 income amounted to over $72,414. 


During the year 1952-53 the College Library’s total income from 
all sources amounted to $1,180,560, of which $803,434 was unrestricted 
income, $198,281 restricted income, and $178,846 from gifts and re- 
imbursements for sales of one. kind or another. 


B. EXPENDITURES 


The budget for the Harvard College Library is prepared by the 
Librarian from estimates of income received from the Comptroller and 
from the Librarian’s own estimate of the income to be received from 
direct services given by the Library. This budget is submitted first 
to the Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, then to the financial 
officers of the University, to check among other things the correctness 
of the figures, and finally to the Corporation. 

Budget expenditures are divided into the following eight groups, 
the division being made at the request of, and for the convenience of, 
the Librarian. Figures given are for 1952-53. 


“Keyes D. Metcalf, ‘Fees for the Use of the Harvard College Libzary,’ Harvarp 
Liprary Buttetin, VII (1953), 235-239. 
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1. General administration, including the administrative and business 
offices, special expenditures in connection with the University Library, 
the Harvarp Lisrary BuLtetin, the University Archives, and the 
contribution of the Library toward the Littauer Library, amounting 
in all to $161,435 from unrestricted funds, to which was added $13,730 
from restricted funds and gifts. 

2. The Photostat Department, Foreign Newspaper Microfilm Proj- 
ect, Harvard Vocarium Records, with expenditures amounting to 
$58,309, all of them recorded in the Gifts and Receipts for Special Pur- 
poses accounts, and all of them on a self-supporting basis and paying 
their share of the general overhead of the Library. 

3. The Acquisition Department and the Catalogue Department, 
with expenditures amounting to $183,320, all but $846 from unre- 
stricted funds. In order to make it easier for the Librarian to keep track 
of expenditures and to know the cost of the different parts of the work, 
these accounts are divided as follows: general overhead, acquisition, 
searching, general cataloguing, serials and documents, filing, typing, 
and preparation for the shelves. 

4. The public services in the Widener building, with expenditures 
amounting to $128,058 from unrestricted funds and $1,221 from re- 
stricted funds and gifts. These are divided, for the convenience of the 
Librarian, into general overhead, reference desk, circulation desk, peri- 
odical room, inter-library loan, stack, Winsor Memorial Map Room, 
Child Memorial Room, and the building superintendent’s office. This 
last includes among other things general messenger service, mail de- 
livery, unpacking and shipping, and the inspection desks at the front 
and back doors of the building. 

5. The salaries, services, and wages in the Houghton Library, with 
expenditures amounting to $66,787 from unrestricted funds. These 
expenditures are divided among the office of the Assistant Librarian in 
charge of Houghton, the public service in the Houghton reading 
room, the Houghton Catalogue and Manuscript Departments, the 
special account for research work, and the Department of Printing and 
Graphic Arts. In addition, there are accounts for the Theatre Collec- 
tion and the Keats Collection, which are supported by restricted funds, 
and for purchases from special funds and gifts designed for the acqui- 
sition of rare books and manuscripts. 

6. The Lamont Library, with expenditures from unrestricted funds 
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amounting to $77,232. There are special sub-departments for the 
Farnsworth Room and the Woodberry Poetry Room, both of which 
are supported by special funds, with expenditures of $6,510. The 
Lamont staff, except for the special rooms just noted, has been or- 
ganized administratively as a single unit, and it would be difficult to 
break down costs of various parts of the work without a complete re- 
organization. 

7. Books, periodicals, and binding, with expenditures totaling 
$289,968, met by $31,237 from unrestricted funds, $118,614 from 
restricted funds, and the unusually large amount of $140,117 from 
gifts and special sources (including fines and sales of duplicates). Un- 
restricted funds regularly defray only a small part of the expenditures 
in this category. To the total of $289,968 might be added over $7,600 
taken from unrestricted funds for services and wages of the binding 
records staff in Widener and for binding repair work done in Widener. 

8. Building charges. There are three sub-departments, one for each 
of the three buildings — Widener, Houghton, and Lamont — with 
charges for the three together amounting to over $218,000. A sub- 
division here of special interest is that for Maintenance Reserve. This 
account might be considered as insurance. It represents the sum set 
aside annually in the budget to keep the buildings in repair. In years 
when there is little repair work, this account grows. The objective is 
to keep a balance large enough to take care of major repairs as they 
become necessary, and without delay. The building charges, which 
are assigned to each of the three libraries so that the total building cost 
for each library building is known and separately recorded, are super- 
vised by the Department of Buildings and Grounds of the University, 
and the Librarian has no direct control over any of these expenditures, 
although he consults with the Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
in regard to repair work and caretaking. 

Each of the sub-departments noted under the eight main divisions 
of budget expenditure given above has its own sub-headings: in the 
case of the general administration sub-department for the Library as 
a whole, they are numerous; in the case of some of the small sub-de- 
partments, they may consist of a single account — the services and 
wages. In the group as a whole, there are the following sub-headings 
of special note. 


Salaries for Corporation appointees. Totaling 27 in 1952-53, with 
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salaries amounting altogether to $149,132, these appointees fall into 
two groups of about equal size: those appointed without limit of time 
and those who are on a term appointment (in general, a three-year 
term). 

Services and wages. Non-Corporation appointments, made by the 
Librarian, are also divided into two groups: employees on regular 
schedule (35 hours a week) and employees paid by the number of 
hours worked. In 1952-53 there were over 150 in the former group 
(10 of them on part time only), and a fluctuating number (as is nor- 
mally the case) in the latter. The combined payroll for the two groups 
amounted to $399,429. 

Retirement allowances, pension and insurance, and social security. 
The total payments in 1952—53 amounted to $29,778. 

Equipment, supplies, printing and stationery, laundry, telephone and 
telegraph, postage, freight and express, including the messenger service 
of the University Library, travel, and other general operating expen- 
ditures, each with a separate account. Total expenses in 1952-53 
amounted to over $40,000 from unrestricted funds and over $4,000 
from restricted funds and gifts. 

Books and periodicals. A separate record is kept for books and 
periodicals purchased for the Houghton Library, for the Lamont Li- 
brary, and for the specially endowed collections (the Farnsworth, 
Poetry, and Theatre Collections). The remaining charges against this 
fund, which are for material that is placed i in the general ecliontioni in 
the Widener building, are divided into seven groups: for books in 
print; for secondhand books, selected ordinarily from catalogues of 
secondhand dealers; for current serial publications; for noncurrent 
serial publications; for block purchases or collections gathered together 
by others and acquired by the Library; for public documents; and fi- 
nally for miscellaneous purchases that for one reason or another are 
not classed with any of the above groups. 

Binding. Charges for binding include not only those of the Harvard 
University Bindery (by far the largest part of the whole), but those 
for the Widener staff that maintains the binding records, for binding 
repair done in Widener, and for such binding or repair as is sometimes 
done outside the University. The binding charges for all these pur- 
poses in 1952—53 amounted to over $50,000. 

Publishing. Charges for publishing represent various publishing ac- 
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tivities of the University Library, including the Harvarp Liprary 
BULLETIN, appearing three times a year with charges covering printing 
and mailing, the wages of a secretarial assistant, and maintenance of 
subscriptions; the Harvard University Library Directory, issued an- 
nually; the Staff News, issued at intervals during the year; and such 
irregular publications as the Guides to the Harvard Libraries. Expen- 
ditures in 1952-53 amounted to $8,491, of which $4,220 came from 
unrestricted funds. 

Exchanges. This fund makes possible the purchase of Harvard Uni- 
versity Press books at a considerable discount, and is used altogether 
for foreign, not domestic, exchange. The fund is included in the gen- 
eral overhead cost of the Library. The discount given by the Press is 
partly in return for storage space in the Widener basement used by the 
Press without payment to the Library. Expenditures under this fund 
amounted in 1952-53 to $2,964. 

Miscellaneous. This is a small account which provides for odds and 
ends that do not fit into other accounts; it includes small appropriations 
available to the Director for use in performing minor services for other 


libraries of the University that could not be charged elsewhere without 
great inconvenience. 


Some of the statistics of income and expenditure that have been 
given are exact figures, others are estimates. For a number of reasons 
it is impossible to prepare a complete and fully accurate statement of 
income and expenditures for all parts of the Harvard University Li- 
brary. It has been noted that the Dumbarton Oaks and Harvard-Yen- 
ching Institute Libraries are not included in the Report of the Treas- 
urer, that library expenditures of some research institutions and some 
departments of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences are not separately 
recorded, that expenses of libraries of affiliated research institutions 
subsidized in one way or another by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
do not appear in the accounts for the i institutions, and that a consider- 
able number of small accounts have not been included in the summaries 
presented above. Moreover, building maintenance costs are not 
charged against libraries except those for the three main buildings of 
the College Library (Widener, Houghton, and Lamont), and it would 
be practically impossible to compute the total maintenance cost exactly. 
Nonetheless, it would be approximately correct to say that in 1952-53 
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the University Library spent at least $600,000 for books, periodicals, 
and bindings, that salaries, services, and wages amounted to about 
$1,000,000, that maintenance costs for all space occupied were more 
than $400,000, and that all other charges came to $200,000, making 
a total for the entire Library of not less than $2,200,000. 

There might be few practical advantages in having more exact fig- 
ures available, but their availability would make it easier to report 
Harvard statistics for publication. Under the sponsorship of the Asso- 
ciation of Research Libraries, the Princeton University Library an- 
nually collects and distributes figures for research libraries, including, 
for each, the total number of volumes and pamphlets, the number added 
during the preceding year, the total sum spent for books, periodicals, 
and binding during the preceding year and the amount currently 
budgeted for these purposes, the size of the staff, and the amount paid 
for salaries, services, and wages. For publication in College and Re- 
search Libraries, the American Library Association requests informa- 
tion on more than forty points every year. Harvard reports as accu- 
rately as possible, but cannot answer some questions and must base its 
replies to most of the others on estimates. 

Likewise, the financial complexities resulting from development of 
the library in many directions over a long period of years, while they 
can be summarized and outlined as they have been in the preceding 
pages, could not be fully detailed except in an extended treatise. And 
finally, it should be emphasized that what has been said applies only 
to the present and the immediate past; there is no thought that present 
financial arrangements will (or ought to) continue unchanged. It has 
seemed desirable to record the situation as it stands in 1953; but, as 
was said apropos of administrative structure, ‘Each department, like 
the University to which it belongs, must adjust itself to a constantly 
changing environment.’ Financial adjustments to change are fully as 
necessary as adjustments in administrative structure. 


Keyes D. MetcaLr 











NOTES 


The Fate of Foreigners in the Widener Catalogues 


HREE factors may be singled 
out as chiefly responsible for 
the presence of foreign, or 
non-Harvard, cards in the two great 
catalogues of the College Library. 
The first was simply the height of the 
original Harvard cards, which was 
two inches. A second factor, more 
wide-reaching in its implications, was 
the rapid expansion, in the early twen- 
tieth century, of library collections 
generally throughout the country, 
which brought in its train the print- 
ing of cards, the planning of union 
catalogues, and attempts at centralized 
cataloguing. A third factor, catalytic 
in effect, was the move from Gore 
Hall to the new Widener building.* 
The College Library’s first card cat- 
alogue was begun about 1847 or 1848, 
on cards 2 inches high by 9% inches 
wide. This Public Catalogue became 
the Official Catalogue, for the use of 
the Order Department, on 22 October 
1861, when a new Public Catalogue, 
on 2 by 5 inch (‘index size’) cards, 
was instituted. These two catalogues, 
The sources for the B vemos note have 
been primarily the Annual Reports and mis- 
cellaneous memoranda of the Catalogue De- 
partment of the College Library, the cor- 
respondence of William C. Lane, Librarian 
of Harvard College 1898-1928, and that of 
T. Franklin Currier, who was responsibie 
for the Widener catalogues from 1902 to 
1940. Also informative have been the cor- 
respondence of Archibald Cary Coolidge, 
Director of the University Library 1910-28, 
the Minutes of the Council of the College 
Library, and the printed Annual Reports 
of the Director and Librarian. All corre- 
—— and reports are on file either in 
t 


e University Archives, the Catalogue De- 
partment, or the Librarian’s office. 


however modified in the passage of 
time, have remained the chief card 
catalogues of the College Library to 
the present day. 

Harvard began using printed cards, 
made by the University Printing Of- 
fice, in 1888. The introduction of 
foreign cards came ten years later. In 
January 1898 the American Library 
Association began publishing analytic 
cards, prepared by Harvard and four 
other libraries, for papers in some 250 
serials. These analytic cards were of 
‘postal size,’ 7.5 by 12.5 centimeters 
(approximately 3 by 5 inches), and 
hence an inch taller than Harvard’s 
Public Catalogue cards. Nevertheless, 
Harvard purchased four copies of each 
card. Cards for serials received by 
Harvard were placed in the Public 
Catalogue, cut down to match the 
Harvard cards in height; the rest were 
filed separately. Some 50,000 of these 
cards were added to the Public Cata- 
logue down to June 1919, when the 
H. W. Wilson Company took over 
this analytic activity for incorpora- 
tion in the [mternational Index of Peri- 
odicals. 

In November of 1901 the Library 
of Congress (hereafter abbreviated 
L.C.) began selling copies of its 
printed catalogue cards, as well as gal- 
ley proofs of these cards. During the 
winter of 1901-02 it began the dona- 
tion of complete ‘depository’ sets of 
cards to certain libraries. Harvard did 
not wish to cope with so large a con- 
stant flow of cards, many of which 
would be for titles not at Harvard. 
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Moreover, the cards were of the 
‘postal size.’ Harvard did subscribe, 
however, for the galley proofs, and 
began buying L.C. cards for books 
added to the College Library. These, 
cut down to match the Harvard cards, 
were placed in the Public Catalogue 
at a rate of a few thousand a year at 
first, ranging up to about ten thousand 
a year by 1910. Beginning in 1903 or 
1904, the purchase of L.C. cards for 
Harvard titles was facilitated by the 
cutting up of the L.C. galley proofs 
and the arrangement of the entries al- 
phabetically to form an order file. 
This file was not complete from the 
outset, and the thin proof slips were 
difficult to finger. Yet the file was of 
value, since the entire expense involved 
in the use of L.C. cards, including 
cutting and editing, was less than that 
of cards printed by the University 
Printing Office. 

The next foreign cards to be re- 
ceived came from overseas. These 
were cards for German dissertations, 
issued by the K@6nigliche Bibliothek 
in Berlin. Harvard began its subscrip- 
tion for these ‘Berlin’ cards, at three 
cards per title, in November 1909. At 
that time the College Library had a 
processing arrears of European disser- 
tations, and these well documented 
cards were of obvious help in reduc- 
ing the backlog. 

Down to 1910 it might fairly be said 
that foreign cards, from whatever 
source, had been used by the College 
Library primarily to expedite the pro- 
cessing of newly acquired titles. But 
a great reorientation of objective was 
impending. In his report as Chairman 
of the Library Council for 1909-10, 
Archibald Cary Coolidge gave as one 
of the four chief tasks facing the Li- 
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brary ‘our problem of card changing.’ 
He was referring to the growing ne- 
cessity to change from the short 2- 
inch catalogue cards to what had be- 
come the standard height of 3 inches 
—or, more exactly, 7.5 centimeters. 
The decision to change was made by 
the Library Council on 14 February 
1910, and the action brought results of 
imposing magnitude, The printing of 
Harvard catalogue cards in the old 
size ceased on 3 June igio.? On 27 
April 1910 the Librarian wrote to the 
John Crerar Library (hereafter ab- 
breviated J.C.), in Chicago, to place 
an order for its printed cards. And on 
16 November 1910 he applied for a 
complete depository set of L.C. cards, 
an application that was promptly 
granted. From November 1910 to 
July 1911 about 72,000 J.C. cards were 
received, and from 29 March to 31 
July 1911 about 470,000 L.C. cards. 
A moderate statement of the incep- 
tion of this great card-changing pro- 
gram * appeared in the Annual Report 
of the Catalogue Department for 
1910-11: ‘In January 1911* a small 
case of thirty standard size trays was 
installed in the Delivery Room, and 
from that time all new cards prepared 
were on standard sized stock .. .’ 


* Actually, duplicates on standard-sized 
cards had been printed after 26 January 
1910. 

* The Public Catalogue at this time con- 
tained about a million and a half cards. 

“Feb. 1’ is the correction made in manu- 
script by A. C. Coolidge, who had become 
Director of the University Library in No- 
vember 1910. It may be noted here that Mr 
Coolidge, who was largely responsible for 
the decision to make the change, himself 
contributed toward the heavy expense of 
carrying it out; see W. C. Lane, ‘The Har- 
vard College Library, in The Development 
of Harvard University ... 1869-1929, ed. 


S. E. Morison (Cambridge, 1930), pp. 618- 
619. 
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So the work of transformation was 
begun. During March 1911 the first 
L.C. cards went into the Public Cata- 
logue to replace the short cards (in- 
cluding the old cut-down L.C. cards), 
and the first J.C. cards were so used 
in June 1911. In addition, during the 
period 1910-14 foreign cards were 
used for 30 per cent of the titles cur- 
rently catalogued. Of these, 25 per 
cent came from L.C., 4 per cent from 
Berlin, and 1 per cent from J.C. Ad- 
ditional copies of cards were pur- 
chased when needed. ‘Unused’ L.C. 
and J.C. cards (i.e., cards for titles or 
editions not held by Harvard) were 
interfiled in a new Union Catalogue. 
Harvard began its own series of 
printed cards of standard size in Sep- 
tember 1911 (a series which was com- 
pleted in 1931). 

In June 1912 came word of the 
Widener gift of a new building for 
the College Library. Planning had al- 
ready envisaged the Public Catalogue 
on the second floor and staff work- 
rooms on the first floor. With the 
building now assured, a separate card 
catalogue for general staff use be- 
came an urgent necessity, and in Sep- 
tember 1912 renovation of the old 
Official Catalogue of the Order De- 
partment was begun. It too should 
have standard-sized cards. Original 
L.C. and J.C. cards were used for it, 
and copies of many thousands of titles 
from the Public Catalogue eventually 
were added. Further, it was impor- 
tant for staff work that this new cata- 
logue should have cards for the hold- 
ings of all parts of the University 
Library. (Cards for some of these 
holdings had previously been filed in 
the Public Catalogue.) 

A final step, likewise following 
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upon the assurance of a new building, 
was the combination of the new Offi- 
cial Catalogue with the new Union 
Catalogue of unused cards from other 
libraries, such a combination seeming 
to have definite advantages in econ- 
omy and utility. The decision to in- 
terfile the two catalogues was made 
in October 1912, but other catalogue 
problems were so pressing that the 
task could not be undertaken for over 
a year. Once begun, however, work 
went forward steadily. 

Meanwhile, other libraries were 
contributing cards for the Harvard 
catalogues. In November 1911 an ex- 
change arrangement for printed cards 
was made between Harvard and the 
Boston Public Library. Boston Public 
cards were filed into the Union Cata- 
logue from early 1912 to 1916, the 
total number being over 45,000. A few 
Boston Public cards were later used in 
the Public Catalogue, but multiple sets 
of Boston Public cards were never 
ordered, as in the case of L.C. and 
jG. 

One of the most interesting ar- 
rangements that contributed to the 
replacement of the short cards was 
made between Harvard and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Library in July 
1912, with final details concluded the 
following December. Chicago was to 
begin a series of printed cards de- 
signed to complement Harvard’s se- 
ries, just as Harvard’s series was de- 
signed to complement the cards issued 
by L.C. and J.C. Chicago sent Har- 
vard a list of titles it intended to 
print; and, when Chicago began dis- 
tributing its cards on 2 May 1913, 
those titles also owned by Harvard 
(about 30 per cent) appeared with the 
symbol ‘UCL-HCL.’ Many sets of 
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these cards were filed in the Public 
Catalogue, and nearly 2,500 cards in 
the Union Catalogue, down to De- 
cember 1917, when Chicago ceased 
distribution. However, Chicago be- 
gan publishing analytic cards for cer- 
tain European serials in July 1918, of 
these, Harvard purchased cards for 
three series in 1918 and for four series 
in March 1928.5 

The replacement of short cards and 
the development and consolidation of 
the new Official or Union Catalogue 
were major concerns through 1915. 
The consolidation was half done by 
July 1914, and the end of the alphabet 
was reached in November, although 
odds and ends were filed as late as 
May 1915. The resulting great cata- 
logue has been known as the Union 
Catalogue of the Harvard University 
Library and as the Official Catalogue 
when referring to Widener holdings. 
The greater part of the replacement 
of short cards had been accomplished 
by Commencement 1915, when the 
Widener building was dedicated, and 
the task was brought still nearer to 
completion during the Library’s first 
year in its new quarters. It is no dis- 
credit to the gigantic efforts put forth 
between 1911 and 1916 to say that 
even today, thirty-seven years later, 
there remain several thousand short 
cards in the Widener catalogues. 

Many more cards came from the 
Library of Congress than from any 
other foreign library. During 1910- 
11 nearly 30,000 L.C. cards went into 
the Public Catalogue, and during 
1911-12 Over 125,000. The figures for 


5 The most detailed statement on printed 
cards from Harvard, L.C., J.C., Boston Pub- 
lic Library, and University of Chicago Li- 
brary will be found in Library Journal, 
XXXVI (1911), 543-556. 
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the total number of standard-sized 
cards filed into the Public Catalogue 
from the introduction of the new size 
in February 1911 through June 1914 
show interesting percentages: 


Harvardtyped 374,191 46 percent 
Harvard printed 40,077 5 percent 
L.C. 354,354 44 percent 
J.C. 21,044 3 percent 
A.L.A, 7,017 
Berlin 6,441 reapers 
Chicago 1,637 ps 
Boston Public 1,323 

806,084 


For many years following the es- 
tablishment of the Union Catalogue 
the presence of large numbers of un- 
used foreign cards was regarded as 
an unmixed blessing. In fact, the 
trend for some time was toward more 
ambitious union catalogues, regional or 
even national in scope. Concrete evi- 
dence of this may be found in a now 
little-known Report on a Union Cat- 
alogue, drawn up by a committee 
composed of W. C. Lane as Librarian 
of Harvard College and S. A. Cheval- 
ier as Chief of the Catalogue Depart- 
ment of the Boston Public Library, 
and printed for the Trustees of the 
Boston Public Library apparently in 
January 1911. This report, after not- 
ing that Harvard ‘will be obliged’ to 
install a catalogue made up of L.C. 
and J.C. cards, proceeds as follows: 


It will probably be obliged in time to 
add to these the cards of certain other 
libraries, if these libraries likewise under- 
take to print a part of their catalogues. 
It will thus have the beginning of a union 
catalogue of libraries outside of Boston. 
A union catalogue of the libraries in 
Boston and vicinity would be a desirable 
adjunct to the Harvard union catalogue, 
but one which the Harvard Library, 
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with the other catalogue on its hands, 
could not undertake to carry out. The 
logical place for such a catalogue is 
evidently the Boston Public Library . . . 


The failure of a Boston union cata- 
logue to materialize in no way clouded 
the general belief in the advantages of 
union catalogues. In 1915 Lane wrote 
that the combination of the Official 
and Union Catalogues ‘proves to be a 
distinct convenience and economy, in 
spite of the fact that the catalogue as 
a whole contains thousands of cards 
of no immediate or even prospec sive 
interest to us.’ And as late as 9 C~.0- 
ber 1935 Mr Currier wrote that ‘ic is 
entirely safe to say, from the stand- 
point of staff and faculty, that this 
combination of the two catalogues has 
proved an unqualified success. It is, 
of course, somewhat more expensive 
to maintain but the extra cost of main- 
tenance is most assuredly offset by the 
saving to the faculty and others who 
consult the catalogue.’ ® 

The treatment of foreign cards 
varied considerably. Between 1912 
and 1915 about 18,000 unused Ameri- 
can Library Association cards were 
filed into the Union Catalogue, and 
about 3,000 into the Public Catalogue. 
These cards had previously been in a 
separate file in the Public Catalogue 
room. After 1915 they were stored. 
As an experiment, Berlin cards were 
used for the cataloguing of current 
German books during 1912-13, to the 
amount of 936 cards for 188 titles, but 
after a study of time and cost had been 
made it was decided to limit the use of 
Berlin cards, as before, to dissertations. 
About 75,000 dissertation cards were 


*In a letter to the Editor of the Library 
Journal, here quoted from a copy appended 
to his Annual Report for 1934-35. 
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purchased between 1909 and 1920, 
but only 10,420 were filed into the 
Public Catalogue, with some others 
going into the Union Catalogue. Har- 
vard received Berlin cards only until 
October 1920, at which time it was 
decided to discard most of the unfiled 
ones. Nearly 67,000 J.C. cards were 
filed into the Union Catalogue down 
to July 1921, after which J.C. cards 
were stored. Tinney were not used for 
replacements for the Public Catalogue 
after July 1920. Purchase of this 
large set was discontinued 14 Febru- 
ary 1933. Similarly, Boston Public Li- 
brary cards were filed in the Union 
Catalogue until 1916, and stored there- 
after down to the termination of the 
exchange arrangement in March 1924. 

Other libraries appeared in the Un- 
ion Catalogue between the World 
Wars. From 1 January 1915 until 
some time in 1917 cards were pur- 
chased from the University of Cal- 
ifornia Library; at least 325 were 
placed in the Union Catalogue, but all 
those not filed by the end of Septem- 
ber 1923 were discarded. Nearly 800 
books on engineering were transferred 
by Harvard to the Library of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in June 1917, and the Union Cata- 
logue cards were stamped ‘Transferred 
to M.I.T.’ However, the transfer was 
invalidated by court action almost im- 
mediately thereafter, and all but a 
very few books were returned to Har- 
vard, to have their cards also marked 
‘Re-trans. to Engin. Lib.’ Receipt of 
University of Illinois Library cards be- 
gan in 1917, and nearly 19,000 cards 
were filed into the catalogue before 
January 1922, when the arrangement 
was canceled. Queen’s University Li- 
brary of Kingston, Ontario, sent cards 
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to Harvard in August 1924, in 1927, 
in 1931, and perhaps at other times of 
which no record has been found. The 
first batch, at least, was filed into the 
Union Catalogue. Wesleyan College 
Library cards were received from the 
beginning of their publication in Jan- 
uary 1934 until the cancellation of 
Harvard’s order in February 1936. 
The Annual Report of the Librar- 
ian for 1911-12, issued in March 1913, 
stated that the new Union Catalogue 
would contain notes made from time 
to time of important books in other 
libraries, ‘such as, for example, the 
titles of rare editions of the Italian 
classics in the Library of Wellesley 
College.’ However, Wellesley’s name 
does not appear among libraries rep- 
resented in the catalogue in the list 
given in the Librarian’s Report for 
1914-15. It was not until January 
1937 that some manuscript cards for 
titles in the Plimpton collection of 
early Italian classics at Wellesley were 
filed into the Union Catalogue, but 
it seems probable that these cards were 
received before 1929, when the cata- 
logue of the collection was published. 
Since February 1937, Harvard has 
subscribed to the University Micro- 
films series of English books printed 
before 1641, cards for which, prepared 
by the University of Michigan Li- 
brary, have regularly gone into the 
Union Catalogue. On 6 May 1937, 
Harvard began to subscribe for the 
cards for early printed English books 
in the Folger Shakespeare Library. 
These cards were filed into the Union 
Catalogue until about 1946, when they 
were withdrawn for the use of the 
cataloguers of rare books. A final li- 
brary to be mentioned is the collec- 
tion of 7,000 volumes of German lit- 
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erature deposited with the University 
for five years from October 1939 by 
Dr Curt von Faber du Faur. Well 
over 500 titles were recorded by cards 
in the Public and Union Catalogues 
during 1941-42, but those in the Pub- 
lic Catalogue have since been removed. 
The L.C. cards continued to out- 
number by far those from any other 
library. Each year after 1911-12 at 
least 27,000 cards were filed in the 
Union Catalogue, and the average for 
the first ten years was well above 
40,000. Yet in spite of all efforts the 
program for the replacement of Har- 
vard manuscript or typed cards with 
L.C. cards was always in arrears. Fi- 
nally, in early 1940 it was abandoned 
altogether, and L.C. cards for titles 
already catalogued by Harvard were 
thenceforth filed separately. Mean- 
while, L.C, cards in certain categories 
had been treated in various ways. 
From 1911 to 1940 or 1941 analytic 
cards for titles in serials owned by 
Harvard were used for the Public Cat- 
alogue. From about 1930 all ‘United 
States’ entries and _ cross-reference 
cards not yet used by Harvard were 
kept in a separate file in the Union 
Catalogue room. After September 
1917 the depository cards that were 
used in the Public Catalogue were no 
longer replaced in the Union Cata- 
logue by purchase of duplicates. 
As already noted, belief in the pos- 
sibility as well as the value of a large- 
scale union catalogue at Harvard per- 
sisted well into the thirties. Indeed, 
its development on a more system- 
atic basis seemed likely through the 
L.C. cooperative cataloguing project, 
which, begun in 1932, increasingly 
brought current material in a large 
number of American libraries to gen- 
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eral access through the distribution of 
printed cards, 

Yet, in actuality, growth of the Un- 
ion Catalogue carried with it the seeds 
of its ultimate curtailment. Pressure 
of space and rising costs of mainten- 
ance had become important factors 
for consideration by the early forties, 
at the same time that the Association 
of Research Libraries managed the 
publication of L.C. cards through 
1942 in book form, thus rendering of 
secondary importance the great bulk 
of foreign cards in the Union Cata- 
logue. 

By 1951 the Union Catalogue had 
become so crowded, partly because of 
the inclusion of foreign cards but pri- 
marily of course because of the great 
growth of Harvard’s own book col- 
lections, that some alleviation was im- 
perative. A large-scale expansion of 
the catalogue area would be expensive 
and presented serious spatial problems. 
It had been decided in 1949 that if the 
Public and Union Catalogues were to 
be merged, as proposed, the unused 
L.C. cards should be kept in a separate 
file rather than in the combined cata- 
logue. Pending a decision regarding 
the merger, a minimum effort seemed 
wisest, and accordingly the staff be- 
gan removing unused L.C. cards from 
only the most overcrowded trays. By 
January 1952 some 250 trays had been 
cleared, but the overcrowding was 
rapidly spreading. It therefore was 
decided to clear all trays of unused 
cards in a single operation that could 
be economically organized.* 

The task was carried out over a pe- 
riod of several weeks ending 10 May 


* An account of this operation appeared 
in the Harvarp Liprary Butietin, VI 
(1952), 269-270. 
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1952. All unused cards from the 
American Library Association and li- 
braries outside the Boston area (i.e., 
Library of Congress, John Crerar 
Library, University of Illinois Li- 
brary, University of Chicago Library, 
University of California Library, 
Wesleyan College Library, Queen’s 
University Library, and Ko6nigliche 
Bibliothek) were withdrawn and di- 
vided into two files. The first, housed 
near the Union Catalogue, contained 
all L.C. cards printed after 1947 and 
therefore not included in the book 
catalogue of L.C. cards through 1942 
or its first five-year supplement. The 
second file contained all other cards, 
and was stored in the Widener base- 
ment in labeled cardboard boxes. Un- 
used cards left in the Union Catalogue 
were for libraries in the Boston area 
(Wellesley College Library, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology Li- 
brary, and Boston Public Library) and 
for the Faber du Faur Library, now at 
Yale University. 

There remained the question of L.C. 
cards to be received in future. A sec- 
ond supplement of L.C. cards in book 
form was expected by the end of 
1953, covering cards printed 1948- 
52, and subsequent five-yea: supple- 
ments might be anticipated. Yet the 
presence in the Union Catalogue of 
L.C. cards for certain classes of books 
would be of distinct aid to those who 
make the most use of the Union Cata- 
logue, bringing advantages similar to 
those found in the 1912-15 consolida- 
tion. Accordingly, in March 1953 
Dr Osborn, in charge of the Catalogue 
Department, proposed a compromise 
between the original interfiling of all 
L.C. cards with the Union Catalogue 


*See p. 353 above. 
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and the recent separation of the two.® 
It was evident, further, that if a new 
procedure should be established, 31 
December 1952 would be the best di- 
viding point, since with the second 
supplement the L.C. book catalogues 
would presently cover down to that 
date. 

As a result, unused L.C. cards 
printed after 1 January 1953 are now 
divided into two groups. The first, 
relating to subjects that coincide with 
College Library strength in the hu- 
manities and social sciences (cards of 
the sort that the Librarian in 1915 re- 
garded as of ‘prospective’ interest), 
are interfiled with the Union Cata- 
logue. The second group, relating to 
subjects not strongly represented in 
College Library collections (cards not 
even of ‘prospective’ interest), are in- 
terfiled with the supplementary file 
of 1948-52 L.C. cards. The L.C. clas- 
sifications for cards in this latter file 
are the following: / 


A General works and periodicals 
GV Sports and games 
J General documents 
JX International law 
Law 
Education 
Music scores 
T Music instruction 
Science 
Medicine 
Agriculture 
Technology 
Military science 
Naval science 


<“<GHY®FOZBSTA 


Included also are all headings under 
‘Bible,’ ‘Catholic Church,’ and ‘United 
States,’ because of the complexities 
that would arise in interfiling with the 


*L.C. cards received since the comple- 
tion of the withdrawal in May 1952 and 
through December 1952 had been placed in 
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Union Catalogue. All other L.C. clas- 
sifications are filed into the Union Cat- 
alogue. Cards not bearing an L.C. 
classification number are allocated by 
the Catalogue Department on the 
same basis of subject matter. 

It should be emphasized that the 
supplementary file of L.C. cards from 
1948 must not be regarded as com- 
plete for any subject, since cards may 
be withdrawn for cataloguing Har- 
vard books. Only consultation of the 
L.C. book catalogues, with their vari- 
ous supplements, will determine for 
certain whether there is a printed L.C. 
card for a given book. The use of the 
Union Catalogue and its supplemen- 
tary L.C. file will nevertheless in many 
cases prove sufficient, thus saving con- 
siderable time, as envisaged by the 
compromise procedure now in effect. 


So the history of foreign cards in 
the Widener catalogues comes down 
to date. The future will no doubt 
bring changes, as in the past. One 
thing seems fairly certain: spatial lim- 
itations and financial considerations 
have combined with newly devised 
bibliographical tools to put an end to 
the earlier ideal of a regional or na- 
tional union catalogue for Harvard. 
The few hundred unused cards for 
local libraries remaining in the Union 
Catalogue cannot hint at the scope of 
that ideal. Nonetheless, many thou- 
sands of used cards will continue to 
stand as tangible evidence of the great 
contribution made by foreign cards 
to Widener’s catalogues. 


Davip C. WEBER 
the L.C. card file housed near the Union 


Catalogue, thus giving a file covering 1948- 
52. 
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Brackenridge’s Death of General Montgomery (1777) 


N the words of Hugh Henry 
| (1748-1816), jurist, 


poet, playwright, and chaplain in 
the Continental armies: “There are 
two ways in which a man may con- 
tribute to the defence of his country: 
by the tongue to speak, or the hand to 
act. To rouse with words and animate 
with voice is the province of the 
Orator. . . . The talent of speech is 
mine, and that alone is my province.’ * 

When Brackenridge uttered those 
words, during the course of a sermon 
to the Revolutionary soldiers in his 
spiritual care, he was not striving for 
mere oratorical effect. Indeed, in his 
preface to The Death of General 
Montgomery (1777) he declared: 
‘The subject is not love but valour. 
I meddle not with any of the effemi- 
nating passions, but consecrate my 
muse to the great themes of patriotic 
virtue, bravery and heroism.’ One 
need but read the title-page of The 
Death to find the source of Bracken- 
ridge’s native version of arms and the 
man. 

The Death of General Montgomery 
was something more than a dramatic 
composition: it was also a glorifica- 
tion of the Revolution and its soldiers 
and, at the same time, a gory bit of 
anti-British propaganda. It is quite 
beside the immediate point whether 
Brackenridge assumed the role of 
propagandist consciously or other- 
wise, although I believe he did so wit- 

Fragment of a Sermon Delivered to a 
Section of the American Army, after the 
Declaration of Indepdndence [sic] at Morris- 


town New-Jersey, in 1776, in Gazette Pub- 
lications (Carlisle, Pa., 1806), pp. 265, 267. 


tingly and with the highest motives. 
What does concern us here (bibliog- 
raphy aside for a brief moment) is 
that in this one piece we have both an 
early native American play and a fair 
example of war propaganda. Bracken- 
ridge’s genius in this last falls far short 
of the master who first presented the 
picture of Belgian babies bayoneted to 
barn doors; but given time he might 
have risen to the heights. An excellent 
sample of Brackenridge’s touch occurs 
at pages 10-11 of The Death: 


. . . brethren, did I say? O God! 
Are we the offspring of that cruel foe, 
Who late, at Montreal, with symbol dire, 
Did call, the Savages, to taste of blood, 
Life-warm, and streaming, from the 

bullock slain, 
And with fell language, told it was the 
blood, 
Of a Bostonian, made the sacrament? 
At this, the Hell-hounds, with infernal 


gust, 
To the snuff'd wind, held up, their 
blood-stain’d mouths, 
And fill’d, with howlings, the adjacent 
hills. 


. . . Savages inspir’d, 
With horrid passion, of inhuman war, 
By these our butchers butchers of the ox 
First slain, symbolical, in place of us. 
For, while the blood, ran streaming, 
from the wound, 

The Indian warrior, tasted it, and sware, 
By that fell Demon, whom he hates and 
prays, 

That thus the blood of each Bostonian 
shed, 

Should slake his appetite .. . 
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A long footnote to the tenth line 
quoted above then retails the account, 
reported to the Continental Congress 
by General Schuyler, of General 
Carleton’s invitation to the Indians 
convened at Montreal to partake of a 
Bostonian under the symbolism of a 
roasted ox, a fitting example ‘of the 
diabolical spirit of tyranny,’ couched 
in language ‘which only the imagina- 
tion of an arbitrary and cruel English- 
man, could in our age have conceived.’ 
Precisely, or even approximately, how 
many Brackenridge thus persuaded to 
take up arms is a problem the bibli- 
ographer, with propriety, may be ex- 
cused from attacking. 

The piece appears never to have 
been given professional presentation. 
In his preface Brackenridge declared: 
‘The Author ... would choose to 
have it considered only as a school 
piece. . . . It is intended for the pri- 
vate entertainment of Gentlemen of 
taste, and martial enterprize, but by 
no means for the exhibition of the 
stage.’ The wish seems to have been 
granted; Ode!l makes no mention of 
The Death? It may well have been 
presented by the students at Somerset 
Academy, Somerset County, Mary- 
land, where Brackenridge had been 
one of the masters; and it was un- 
doubtedly put on at Harvard, which, 
even then, was an institution for ‘Gen- 
tlemen of taste.’ The evidence of this 
latter presentation comes from Abbé 
Claude Robin, one of the chaplains to 
the French army in America, who 
wrote: 


The Europeans have long been con- 
vinced of the natural and moral dangers 


* George C. D. Odell, Annals of the New 
York Stage, 1 (New York, 1927). The vol- 
ume carries through the year 1798. 
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to be apprehended, in acquiring educa- 
tion in large towns. The Bostonians have 
advanced farther, they have prevented 
these dangers. Their University is at 
Cambridge, seven miles from Boston, 
on the banks of Charles River, in a 
beautiful and healthy situation. There 
are four colleges, all of brick, and of a 
regular form. The English troops made 
use of them as barracks in 1775, and 
forced the professors and students to 
turn out. The library contains more than 
s000 volumes; and they have an excel- 
lent printing-house, well furnished, that 
was originally intended for a college for 
the native Indians. To give you an idea 
of the merit of the several professors it 
will be sufficient to say, that they corre- 
spond with the literati of Europe, and 
that Mr. [Stephen] Sewall [1734-1804], 
in particular, professor of the Oriental 
languages, is one of those to whom the 
author of genius and ability has been 
lavish of those gifts; their pupils often 
act tragedies, the subject of which is gen- 
erally taken from their national events, 
such as the battle of Bunkers-Hill, the 
burning of Charlestown, the Death of 
General Montgomery, the capture of 
Burgoyne, the treason of Arnold, and 
the Fall of British Tyranny. You will 
easily conclude, that in such a new na- 
tion as this, these pieces must fall in- 
finitely short of that perfection to which 
our European literary productions of 
this kind are wrought up; but still, they 
have a greater effect upon the mind than 
the best of ours would have among them, 
because those manners and customs are 
delineated, which are peculiar to them- 
selves, and the events are such as interest 
them above all others: The drama is 
here reduced to its true and ancient 
origin.® 


Bibliographically The Death pre- 
sents a highly interesting problem, the 
*Claude Robin, New Travels through 


North-America, tr. Philip Freneau (Phila- 
delphia, 1783), p. 18. 











Notes 


solution of which has not, so far as 
I know, been attempted since the pub- 
lication of Charles F. Heartman’s A 
Bibliography of the Writings of Hugh 
Henry Brackenridge Prior to 1825 
(New York, 1917). Since that time, 
increased interest in Brackenridge and 
in native American letters has made it 
possible to assemble, for the purpose 
of comparison, many more copies of 
The Death than were available to 
Mr Heartman. In the collation that 
follows three states of the first or 
Philadelphia edition are distinguished 
(Heartman described but two); the 
Norwich edition is put in fourth place 
(Heartman placed it second); two 
states of the engraved frontispiece are 
described; and contemporary notices 
of publication are presented that are 
wholly lacking in the comments of 
1917. In the summaries of the second 
and third states only points of differ- 
ence from the immediately preceding 
state are recorded. 


COLLATION 
A. PxutLapecpuia Epition 


First State 


THE / DEATH / OF / GENERAL 
MONTGOMERY, / AT THE / SIEGE 
OF QUEBEC. / A TRAGEDY. / 
With an ODE, in honour of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA MILITIA, and / the small 
band of regular Continental Troops, 
who sustained the / Campaign, in the 
depth of winter, January, 1777, and re- 
pulsed the / British Forces from the 
Banks of the Delaware. / BY THE AU- 
THOR OF A DRAMATIC PIECE / 
ON THE BATTLE OF BUNKER’s- 
HILL. / TO WHICH ARE ADDED, 
/ ELEGIAC PIECES, / COMMEM- 
ORATIVE OF DISTINGUISHED 
CHARACTERS. / [rule] / [1 line, and 
translation, from ‘Pitt’s Virgil’] / [rule] 
/ PHILADELPHIA: / PRINTED and 
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SOLD by ROBERT BELL, in Third- 
Street, / Next Door to St. Paul’s Church. 
/ [broken rule] / M,JDCC,LXXVIL. 


Pagination: [1]-[84]. Laid paper. 
Frontispiece (see below) _ inserted. 
8%” X 5%” (probable size of an un- 
trimmed example; measurement based 
on a copy of the second state). All ex- 
amined copies, including later states, 
have p. 78 mispaged 68. 


Collation: [*] ‘*, A-I*, [K]*. 


Binding: issued in self-wrapper with p. 
[1] imprinted: [row of starlike orna- 
ments] / THE / DEATH / OF / GEN- 
ERAL MONTGOMERY, / AT THE 
/ SIEGE OF QUEBEC. / A TRAG- 
EDY. / Price, Two-Thirds of a Dollar. 
[bracketed] / [row of starlike orna- 
ments | 


P. [2]: note on the frontispiece set in 
five paragraphs 


P. [5]: TO / THOMAS MIFFLIN ... 


P. [5], last line: . . 
admiration] 


. admiraion [for: 


P. [6], line 5: ... Pennsylvaniay ... 
[for: Pennsylvania] 


P. [6], line 11: 
beyond] 


P. [7]: PREFACE. / THE AU- 
THOR... 


P. [82]: PROLOGUE .. . [to] Burst 


P. [83]: PROLOGUE. / Burst... 
[to] DRAMATIS 


P. [84]: DRAMATIS PERSONAE ... 


... bepond . . . [for: 


Prologue, line 1: ONCE the . . . [for: 
ONCE more the .. .] 

Prologue, line 5: . . . deserts . . . 
Prologue, line 17 from end: . . . banish 


not repose [for: banish soft repose] 


In the ‘Dramatis Personae’ Campbell is 
described as ‘Colonel in the Division 
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under General Montgomery,’ Oswald is 
described as a ‘Volunteer’ [sic], and 
Carleton is incorrectly spelled ‘Carlton.’ 


At p. [8] the catchword is ‘PRO- 
LOGUE,’ which certainly indicates that 
the prologue was intended to appear, 
quite properly, in the front matter. 
Faulty imposition causes it to appear 
improperly at the end of the book. This 
position may have been caused by the 
late receipt of the prologue from its au- 
thor, Colonel John Parke (1754-1789). 
This, however, is theory only and is of- 
fered as such. The faulty imposition 
was corrected, thus producing the second 
state. 


Second State 
Pagination: [i-iv], [1]--[80], on the basis 
of the only copy traced, in the John 
Carter Brown Library, which lacks all 
pages after p. [78]. 
P. [5]: PROLOGUE ... [to] Burst 


P. [6]: PROLOGUE. / Burst . . . [to] 
DRAMATIS 


P. [7]: blank 
P. [8]: DRAMATIS PERSONAE ... 
Prologue, line 1: ONCE more the... 


Prologue, line 5: . . . desarts . . . (The 
now obsolete spelling ‘desarts’ was appar- 
ently preferred by Bell, along with some 
other contemporary publishers.) 


Prologue, line 17 from end: . . . banish 
soft repose 


In the ‘Dramatis Personae’ Campbell is 
now described as ‘Colonel in the Division 
under General Montgomery, and Deputy 
Quarter Master General,’ Oswald be- 
comes a ‘Voluntier’ [sic], and Carleton 
is correctly spelled ‘Carleton.’ 


Third State 
Title-page: THE / DEATH / OF / 
GENERAL MONTGOMERY, / IN 
STORMING THE / CITY OF QUE- 
BEC. ... DRAMATIC PIECE, / ON 
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THE BATTLE OF BUNKER’s-HILL. 
/ TO WHICH ARE ADDED, / ELE- 
GIAC PIECES, / COMMEMORATIVE 
OF DISTINGUISHED CHARAC- 
TERS. / By different GENTLEMEN. 
/ [rule]... 


Pagination: [i-iv], [1]-[88], on the basis 
of copies traced, all of which are incom- 
plete in the final gathering, with none 
extending beyond p. [84] (Library of 
Congress copy). Pp. [82-84] contain ad- 
vertisements, with a catchword at the 
bottom of p. [84]. 


Collation: [*]‘, [-]*, A-I‘, [K] ‘, again 
on the basis of copies traced. 


Binding: the title on p. [i] reads ‘THE 
/ DEATH / OF / GENERAL MONT- 
GOMERY, / IN STORMING THE / 
CITY OF QUEBEC. /...’ 


P. [ii]: note on the frontispiece set in 
three paragraphs 


P. [1]: TO / HIS EXCELLENCY / 
THOMAS MIFFLIN ... 


P. [2], line 5: . . . Pennsylvania. . . 
P. [2], line 12: 


Pp. [3-4]: Preface in revised form, with 
heading on p. [3] reading “THE AU- 
THOR TO THE PUBLIC. /ITis... 


The revision in the title, both on the 
title-page and on p. [i], produces a more 
precise statement of fact, since Mont- 
gomery was indeed killed in the storm- 
ing, and not at the siege, of Quebec. 
And the addition of ‘By different Gen- 
tlemen’ to the title-page likewise makes 
for correctness, since Brackenridge was 
not the author of the ‘Elegiac Pieces.’ 
One of the ‘Gentlemen,’ identified in the 
book only as ‘Colonel J. P.,’ was Colonel 
John Parke, who also contributed the 


prologue. 


Note: P. 22, line 12 up, reads ‘...a 
earthquake . . .’ in some copies of the 
first and third states, ‘. . . an earthquake 


? 


. in other copies of these states. In 


... beyond... 
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Notes 


the only copy located of the second state 
the reading is ‘a earthquake.’ P. 22 oc- 
curs in sig. B, which was unaffected by 
the reimposition that necessarily accom- 
panied the transfer of the prologue from 
the end of the book to its proper posi- 
tion near the front (see above, under 
first state). In gathering the signatures 
for binding, the two stages of sig. B 
could have been, and were, inserted 
without regard to their printing se- 
quence. This explains the occurrence of 
the presumed later reading, ‘an earth- 
quake,’ in otherwise completely unre- 
vised copies of the book. The Harvard 
copy is so distinguished. 


Note: The frontispiece, an inserted cop- 
perplate engraving, occurs in two states: 
A, with an unengraved white area at the 
lower left (about one inch from the bot- 
tom) and a small white cloud above 
General Wolfe’s ghost; B, with the white 
area engraved in a pattern resembling 
brickwork and the cloud above Wolfe’s 
head eliminated. The two states are 
reproduced in Plate I herewith. It may 
be safely assumed that the binders had 
no thought for bibliographical niceties, 
and that either state may be found with 
any of the three states of the text: The 
Harvard copy of the first state (text) 
has the plate in state B; the Library of 
Congress copy of the third state (text) 
has the plate in state A. The only copy 
located of the second state (text) lacks 
the frontispiece. 


Publication: The Pennsylvania Evening 
Post of 12 April 1777 carried the follow- 
ing anouncement: ‘Just printed, pub- 
lished, and now selling by Robert Bell 

. . the Death of General Montgomery 
in storming [sic] the city of Quebec. . . . 
To which are added, Elegiac Pieces com- 
memorative of distinguished characters. 
By different gentlemen. . .. ,’ repeated in 
the issues of April 17 and 22. Substan- 
tially the same advertisement appeared 
in the Pennsylvania Journal and Weekly 
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Advertiser and the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
both of April 23. 


B. Norwicx Epirion 
A reprint of the third state of the Phila- 
delphia edition, with the ‘storming’ title. 
Imprint: Norwich: Printed by J. Trum- 
bull, for and sold by J. Douglass 
M’Dougall, on the West Side of the 
Great-Bridge, Providence, 1777. 
Publication: Advertised as ‘in press’ in 
the Providence Gazette of 21 June 1777, 
and as ‘just published’ in the Norwich 
Packet, 23 and 30 June 1777. 


The preceding collation * was pre- 
pared on the basis of copies in the 
Harvard College Library (first state); 
John Hay Library (first state, incom- 
plete); John Carter Brown Library 
(second state, incomplete); Library of 
Congress and University of Pennsyl- 
vania Library (third state, both in- 
complete); Yale University Library 
(Norwich edition). Information was 
also secured either by personal ex- 
amination at, or by correspondence 
with, the following libraries where 
copies, in their several states, are lo- 
cated: Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh; Chapin Library, Williams 
College; Columbia University Library; 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania; 
Library Company of Philadelphia 
(Ridgway Library); New-York His- 
torical Society; New York Public Li- 
brary; Princeton University Library; 
University of Chicago Library; Wil- 
liam L. Clements Library, University 
of Michigan. 

Jacos BLanck 

‘The collation is extracted from ‘Bibli- 
Pa og | of American Literature,’ edited by 
Jacob Blanck and compiled for the Biblio- 
graphical Society of erica. Volume I 


(A-B) is scheduled for publication in 1954 
by the Yale University Press. 
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Melville and Two Years Before the Mast 


ICHARD HENRY DANA’S 
R= Years Before the Mast 

was first published in 1840. 
Although no copy belonging to Her- 
man Melville appears to have survived, 
we know that he read it during the 
first few months after its publication, 
in the interval just before he shipped 
on the whaler Acushnet on the voyage 
that led him to the Marquesas and to 
his enlistment at Tahiti as seaman on 
board the frigate United States. 
Nearly fifty years later in the ‘In- 
scription Epistolary’ of John Marr and 
Other Sailors (1888) Melville gave 
direct testimony of his long-lived ad- 
miration for the book and its author. 
In eulogizing his dedicatee, William 
Clark Russell, Melville wrote, ‘And, 
withal, in his broader humane quality 
he shares the spirit of Richard H. Dana, 
a true poet’s son, our own admirable 
“Man before the Mast.”’ 

Melville’s own works show further 
evidence that he read and remembered 
Dana’s book, and also that he reread it 
at least once in his later years. Perhaps 
the most vivid scene in Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast is the flogging described 
in Chapter 15. It is certainly an inci- 
dent not easily forgotten by anyone 
as interested as Melville in the prob- 
lems of justice, discipline, and tyranny 
on shipboard. The central figures are 
three: the brutal captain, Frank 
Thompson; the sailor, Sam; and John 
the Swede, a bystander who becomes 
involved in the affair. 


*Harrison Hayford, ‘Two New Letters 
of Herman Melville, ELH, X1 (1944), 76- 
83; Merton M. Sealts, Jr, ‘Melville’s Reading,’ 
Harvarp Lisrary Butetin, Il (1948), 147, 


The captain, a man of uncertain 
temper at best, had become increasing- 
ly irritated by a series of small annoy- 
ances, and quarreled with the cook, 
the mate, and everyone around him. 
‘But his displeasure was chiefly turned 
against a large, heavy-moulded fellow 
from the Middle states, who was called 
Sam. This man hesitated in his speech, 
and was rather slow in his motions, 
but was a pretty good sailor, and al- 
ways seemed to do his best; but the 
captain took a dislike to him, thought 
he was surly, and lazy . . .’ The inci- 
dent which precipitated the crisis took 
place in the hold, and we are not told 
precisely what it was; but as a result, 
the captain accused Sam of impudence 
and ordered him to be spread-eagled 
against the shrouds for flogging. 

At this point John the Swede in- 
quired of the captain what offense had 
been committed by Sam, and for his 
pains John was clapped into irons to 
await his turn under the lash. The 
captain flogged Sam until the man 
could stand no more, when he was cut 
loose and sent forward; then, after 
some struggle, John the Swede was 
secured to the shrouds. 


When he was made fast, he turned to 
the captain, who stood turning up his 
sleeves and getting ready for the blow, 
and asked him what he was to be flogged 
for. “Have I ever refused my duty, sir? 
Have you ever known me to hang back, 
or to be insolent, or not to know my 
work?” 

“No,” said the captain, “it is not that 


and III (1949), 124. I am indebted to Mr 
Sealts for several helpful suggestions. 














Notes 


that I flog you for; I flog you for your 
interference — for asking questions.” 

“Can’t a man ask a question here with- 
out being flogged?” 

“No,” shouted the captain; “nobody 
shall open his mouth aboard this vessel, 
but myself;” and began laying the blows 
upon his back, swinging half round be- 
tween each blow, to give it full effect. As 
he went on, his passion increased, and he 
danced about the deck, calling out as he 
swung the rope, — “If you want to know 
what I flog you for, I'll tell you. It’s be- 
cause I like to do it! — because I like to 
do it! —It suits me! That’s what I do it 
for!” 

The man writhed under the pain, until 
he could endure it no longer, when he 
called out, with an exclamation more 
common among foreigners than with us 
— “Oh, Jesus Christ! Oh, Jesus Christ!” 

“Don’t call on Jesus Christ,” shouted 
the captain; “he can’t help you. Call on 
Captain T- . He’s the man! He can 
help you! Jesus Christ can’t help you 
now!” 

At these words, which I never shall 
forget, my blood ran cold. I could look 
on no longer. Disgusted, sick, and hor- 
ror-struck, I turned away and leaned over 
the rail, and looked down into the water. 
A few rapid thoughts of my own situa- 
tion, and of the prospect of future re- 
venge, crossed my mind; but the falling 
of the blows and the cries of the man 
called me back at once. At length they 
ceased, and turning round, I found that 
the mate, at a signal from the captain, had 
cut him down. Almost doubled up with 
pain, the man walked slowly forward, 
and went down into the forecastle . . . 





A decade after he first read Two 
Years Before the Mast, Melville pub- 
lished White-Jacket; or, The World 
in a Man-of-War. In the meantime he 
had acquired first-hand experience of 
the rigors of life on a ship of the line. 
A journal kept on the United States 
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proves that he witnessed numerous 
examples of shipboard punishment,? 
and floggings are described and dis- 
cussed in various passages throughout 
W hite-jacket. But the first instance of 
flogging in the book, in Chapter 33, 
contains more than a hint of the scene 
depicted by Dana. In Melville’s book, 
four culprits are to be flogged, their 
crime being a skirmish on the gun- 
deck. That the narrator, White Jacket, 
shares Dana’s revulsion at the brutal 
punishment may be dismissed as a co- 
incidence of thought in two sensitive 
and intellectual men. It is with the 
fourth flogging that an echo of Dana 
may be perceived. 


The day before his cheek had worn its 
usual red, but now no ghost was whiter. 
As he was being secured to the gratings, 
and the shudderings and creepings of his 
dazzlingly white back were revealed, he 
turned round his head imploringly; but 
his weeping entreaties and vows of con- 
trition were of no avail. “I would not 
forgive God Almighty!” cried the Cap- 
tain. The fourth boatswain’s-mate ad- 
vanced, and at the first blow, the boy, 
shouting, “My God! Ob! my God!” 
writhed and leaped so as to displace the 
gratings, and scatter the nine tails of the 
scourge all over his person. At the next 
blow he howled, leaped, and raged in 
unendurable torture.’ 


It is in Billy Budd, his last pro- 
nouncement on the problems of good 
and evil, justice and punishment, that 
Melville gave his final testimony to the 


* Journal of a Cruise on the Frigate United 
States, 1842-1844, ed. Charles R. Anderson 
(Durham, N. C., 1937). There was a copy of 
Dana’s book on board the United States. 

*It should also be noted that in Chapter 
24 Melville speaks directly of the ‘unmatch- 
able Two Years before the Mast’ with the 
highest praise for the authenticity of Dana’s 
Cape Horn scenes. 
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influence of Dana’s book. Many in- 
gredients went into the making of Billy 
Budd: naval histories, biographies, the 
experiences of Melville’s cousin Guert 
Gansevoort, all are strands which have 
been painstakingly identified by schol- 
ars. The story, which occupied him 
from 1888 to 1891 (the year of his 
death), reflects a lifetime of thought 
and a lifetime of reading, not used 
crudely but transformed by a mature 
art and brought to bear upon the cen- 
tral theme. Melville even drew on his 
own earlier works. The central figure 
of Claggart is clearly foreshadowed in 
W hite-Jacket, and there are other af- 
finities between the earlier, more docu- 
mentary book, and the later philo- 
sophical novel. A flogging is briefly 
mentioned in Chapter 9, the day after 
Budd is impressed aboard the Indomi- 
table. It includes a detail or two re- 
sembling those in W hite-Jacket, but its 
effect upon the witness is limited to the 
observation that ‘Billy was horrified,’ 
and resolved never to incur such pun- 
ishment if it could be avoided. Here 
perhaps may be traced some faint line 
of descent from Two Years Before the 
Mast, but it is certainly tenuous. 

The real connection is to be found 
in Billy Budd himself. Melville con- 
ceived the character of Budd as an al- 
most angelic personification of good — 
simple, childlike, innocent, and physi- 
cally perfect except for a single flaw: 
the hesitant speech which overcomes 
him in moments of stress. Budd’s flaw 
not only serves to set off his perfec- 
tions, but it is the key to the crisis 
which engulfs him. When Claggart 


*I have used the text of Billy Budd edited 
by F. Barron Freeman (Cambridge, Mass., 
1948), which also contains a useful summary 
of sources and influences. 
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suddenly confronts him with the false 
accusation of mutiny, Budd is incapa- 
ble of framing the words of denial and 
so is driven to strike the fatal blow. On 
the basis of the 1840 edition of Two 
Years Before the Mast it would be rash 
indeed to associate the handsome, 
graceful Billy Budd with Sam, the 
‘large, heavy-moulded fellow’ who 
‘hesitated in his speech’; but in the in- 
tervening years a new text of Dana’s 
book had appeared. 

In 1868 the copyright of Two 
Years Before the Mast reverted to 
Dana, and in the following year he 
brought out a new edition, heavily 
revised in some parts and with certain 
additions, Chapter 15 was altered in 
various small ways; in general, the re- 
visions tend to change the intensely 
personal point of view of the 1840 
edition to a more objective one.® Dana 
also printed the name of the villain of 
the piece straight out in place of the 
abbreviation ‘Captain T——.’ And in 
a footnote he quoted a letter from his 
shipmate, Benjamin Stimson, who had 
witnessed the beginning of Sam’s 
trouble with the captain: 


We were breaking out goods in the 
fore hold, and, in order to get at them, 
we had to shift our hides from forward 
to aft. After having removed part of 
them, we came to the boxes, and at- 
tempted to get them out without moving 
any more of the hides. While doing so, 
Sam accidentally hurt his hand, and, as 
usual, began swearing about it, and was 
not sparing of his oaths, although I think 
he was not aware that Captain Thompson 
was so near him at the time. Captain 


*For a full discussion of the revisions see 
the article by Robert F. Metzdorf, “The Pub- 
lishing History of Richard Henry Dana’s 
Two Years Before the Mast, pp. 312-332 
above. 
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Thompson asked him, in no moderate 
way, what was the matter with him. Sam, 
on account of the impediment in his 
speech, could not answer immediately, 
although he endeavored to, but as soon 
as possible answered in a manner that al- 
most anyone would, under the like cir- 
cumstances, yet, I believe, not with the 
intention of giving a short answer; but 
being provoked, and suffering pain from 
the injured hand, he perhaps answered 
rather short, or sullenly. Thus com- 
menced the scene you have so vividly 
described, and which seems to me exactly 
the history of the whole affair without 
any exaggeration. 


The 1869 Two Years Before the 
Mast was presented to the public by 
Dana as ‘the first “author’s edition,” ’ 
and it would be surprising if Herman 
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Melville had not returned to an old 
favorite to see it in its new and proper 
form. I suggest that he did so, and 
that he found in Stimson’s addition to 
the account of the flogging the cue 
he needed to bring about the catas- 
trophe in Billy Budd. The analogy 
with his earlier borrowing is close; 
just as Captain Claret’s blasphemy 
in White-Jacket resembles Captain 
Thompson’s during the flogging of 
John the Swede, so does Billy Budd’s 
stammer resemble Sam’s in precipitat- 
ing their several crises. Thus Dana’s 
book, in its two recensions, provided 
inspiration for Herman Melville twice 
over a period of fifty years. 


WILuiAM H. Bonp 


Apollinaire as an Early Apologist for Picasso 


N autograph manuscript by 
Azz Apollinaire entitled 
‘De Michel-Ange a Picasso’ 

forms part of a collection now on de- 
posit in the Harvard College Library. 
The manuscript consists of six num- 
bered pages, the first five of which 
are of gray note paper, measuring 13.4 
by 20.6 centimeters. The final page, 
which measures 13.4 by 21 centime- 
ters, is written on the back of a green 
printed circular announcing a lecture 
by Apollinaire, ‘Les Poétes d’Au- 
jourd’hui,’ on 6 November 1909 at 
the Université Populaire du Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine." The presence in 


*The complete text of the announce- 
ment reads as follows: Université Populaire 
du Faubourg Saint-Antoine / 157, Rue du 
Faubourg Saint-Antoine, 157 / Samedi 6 
novembre 1909 / 4 8 heures % du Soir / Les 
Poétes d’Aujourd’hui / Conference / de / 


lighter ink of a figure 1 over the 
notation ‘Cap 10’ to the left of the 
title on the first page, together with 
a notation ‘112 lignes’ on the left mar- 
gin opposite the author’s signature on 
the last page, seem to indicate that 
the article was submitted for publica- 


Guillaume Apollinaire / Poémes dits par / 
Mesdemoiselles Blanche Albane, Lucie Alfé 
/ Berthe Gédalge & M. René Rocher / René 
) Ferree Le Paroxysme humain. / 
Guillaume Apollinaire ...... Poéme. / 
Paul Castiaux ...... La route au Soleil 
(fragment). / Georges Duhamel ...... 
Le Voya eur. / Henri Hertz...... Si tu 
épousais le vieux connétable. / P.-J. Jouve 
rer Mémoires. / Max Jacob 
Poéme. / Alexandre Mercereau 
Sonneur des ages. / G. Périn...... Les 
faces des Pauvres. / Jules Romains...... 
Lorsque la Ville est triste. / André Salmon 
err La Féerie du beau mois d’aoit. / 
Theo Varlet...... Par les Routes. / Al- 
bert Verdot...... A la Ville. / Charies 
VIRGINS . wc ace Parabole. 
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tion in one of the numerous news- 
papers and reviews to which Apolli- 
naire contributed. Investigation has, 
however, failed to reveal a contempo- 
rary printing, and as a later printing 
only the appearance of the five con- 
cluding paragraphs without title in a 
Picasso issue of Cahiers dart in 1932.” 
We feel justified, therefore, in tran- 
scribing the entire manuscript because 
of the touches it may add to an appre- 
ciation of Apollinaire as a critic and 
propagandist of the modern art move- 
ment. 

The article is undated, but allusions 
to two events in the Parisian art world 
of 1910 suggest that Apollinaire wrote 
the piece as a journalistic eulogy of 
Picasso toward the end of that year 
or early in 1911. The Chauchard col- 
lection of nineteenth-century French 
art, to which he refers so caustically, 
was not on public view in the Louvre 
before January of 1910, when the 
French government officially accepted 
the bequest of its donor, the wealthy 
merchant and art collector, Alfred 
Chauchard, who had died the previ- 
ous summer. Meanwhile Apollinaire’s 
friend, Léo Rouanet, the French His- 
panist, was completing his translation 
from the sixteenth-century Portuguese 
of Francisco do Hollanda’s dialogues 
with Michelangelo, which appeared in 
November of 1910 under the title 
Quatre dialogues sur la peinture. 

The manuscript seems in fact to 
have been born, in typical Apollinaire 
fashion, from the mere juxtaposition 
of these two seemingly unrelated cur- 
rent events. Upon discovering in the 


* Nos. 3-5, p. 12. The piece is not in- 
cluded in the voluminous bibliography of 
M. Marcel Adéma in his Guillaume Apolli- 
naire, le mal-aimé (Paris, 1952). 
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first of Francisco’s dialogues a violent 
condemnation by Michelangelo of 
sixteenth-century Flemish painting, 
Apollinaire had only to extract the ap- 
propriate lines and turn them sharply 
upon Millet’s Angelus, the Meisson- 
niers, and ‘even the Corots’ of the 
Chauchard collection in order to en- 
list the great Italian master as an ally 
of the new painting and a spokesman 
for the innovations of Picasso, whom 
he then proceeds to laud in fulsome 
terms. 

This little essay fills a noticeable 
gap in Apollinaire’s art criticism. It 
has indeed seemed strange that after 
two initial studies on the Spanish 
painter in 1905, which were among 
the very first to appear anywhere 
outside Barcelona,® Apollinaire should 
have completely ignored his friend 
until the publication of Les Peintres 
cubistes in 1913, despite their close 
relationship on Montmartre and dur- 
ing the very years when he was pub- 
licizing painters whom he knew less 
intimately, such as Matisse and Braque. 
True, Picasso was not in the public 
eye; in fact he exhibited only once in 
Paris during the entire period from 
1902 through the first World War, 
and Apollinaire in his presentation of 
the Braque exposition of 1908 actually 
felt obliged to refer in passing to ‘le 
labeur solitaire et acharné d’un Pi- 
casso.’* But this isolation could never 
be proposed as an excuse for silence 
on the part of Apollinaire, who was 
rarely deterred in his journalistic ef- 
forts by the mere question of imme- 
diate news value. 


*‘Picasso, Revue immoraliste (April 
1905) and ‘Les jeunes: Picasso peintre,’ La 
Plume (15 May 1905). 

*Quoted by Marcel Adéma, Guillaume 
Apollinaire, p. 102. 
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In fact the very gratuitousness of 
this article, the absence of any osten- 
sible purpose for a discourse on Pi- 
casso, except indirectly of course as 
an answer to the Chauchard exhibit, 
actually seems to enhance its value, 
for it gives solid proof of the unu- 
sual perspicacity of Apollinaire, who, 
alone among art critics between the 
blue period and the outbreak of the 
battle over cubism, perceived and ex- 
pressed with such foresight the true 
genius of the painter. The most au- 
thoritative biographer of Apollinaire, 
M. Marcel Adéma, has assumed in his 
most recent study ® that the poet of 
Alcools did not actually relish the Pi- 
cassos that followed the blue and pink 
periods, and that if he espoused cub- 
ism it was somewhat belatedly — Les 
Peintres cubistes appeared six years 
after Les Demoiselles d’ Avignon — 
and even unwillingly, through friend- 
ship rather than through conviction. 
There is little doubt that the younger 
Apollinaire, as a delicate lyricist, felt 
a deep affinity with the acrobats, the 
clowns, and the beggars of the early 
paintings, and it is indeed the nostalgic 
grace of these subjects that he stresses 
primarily in his 1905 essays, an ex- 
cerpt from which he quotes in the 
present manuscript. But what distin- 
guishes the following pages most 
strongly from the earlier articles is 
the poet’s enthusiasm for and his em- 
phasis upon the structural virtues of 
Picasso as against the representational 

* According to the bibliography of liter- 
ature on Picasso in Alfred H. Barr, Jr, 
Picasso: Fifty Years of His Art (New York, 
1946), there was no critical writing on the 
painter between Apollinaire’s 1905 articles 
and the studies in 1911 by Hartly Carter 
and Marius de Zayas in connection with the 


1911 Picasso exhibit in New York. 
* Guillaume Apollinaire, p. 101 et passim. 
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qualities; hence the appropriateness of 
Michelangelo’s statement. By 1910, 
we discover, Apollinaire was fully 
aware of, and apparently in sympathy 
with, the trend toward the abstract 
since Les Demoiselles d Avignon, and 
the statement in the present manu- 
script that in his most recent paintings 
Picasso ‘s’achemine déja vers les 
formes les plus objectives de l'art pour 
s’élever au sublime’ is hardly the re- 
mark of a critic insensitive to the cub- 
ist canvases which Picasso had now 
been painting for three years. 

‘De Michel-Ange a Picasso’ thus 
seems to substantiate the belief that 
Apollinaire and Picasso advanced 
abreast during these years and that 
both were equally aware of the nature 
and extent of the artistic revolution 
being wrought in Paris. It appears 
unlikely then that the author of ‘Le 
Brasier’ and ‘Fiangailles,’ which both 
date from 19087 and which declare 
the poet’s independence from normal 
spatial and temporal relations, should 
have lauded the innovations of Picasso 
simply because he was an old friend. 

What further distinguishes this 
manuscript from the 1905 essays and 
from most of the intervening art crit- 
icism, such as the 1907 article on Mat- 
isse, is the aggressiveness of tone. Al- 
though the battle over cubism is not 
yet fully engaged—the first group 
exhibit will not be held until May of 
1911 —and although Apollinaire has 
not yet officially accepted the epithet 
for the movement despite its currency 
since the first derisive use of it by 
Louis Vauxcelles in 1909,° neverthe- 

*‘Le Brasier’ first appeared in Gil Blas 
( 4 May 1908) under the title ‘Le 4 and 
‘Fiangailles’ was first published in Pan (No- 
vember 1908). 

* As late as June of 1911, Apollinaire, as 
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less he seems to sense the need at the 
time of this article for a bold defense 
of the new painting. It is not enough 
to describe graciously the plastic vir- 
tues of the young painters or to decry 
the mediocrity of the official salons. 
A more general onslaught must be 
waged against the older French mas- 
terpieces and the entire academic tra- 
dition symbolized by the Chauchard 
collection. 

Moreover the man whom Apolli- 
naire perceived with such acumen as 
the real founder and leader of modern 
painting must be properly groomed 
for his role. Precisely because Picasso 
in 1910 was still relatively unknown 
to the Parisian public his genius must 
be proclaimed in no uncertain terms. 
The painter whom Apollinaire had 
characterized in the first of his 1905 
articles as having merely ‘un talent 
incontestable’ is now placed without 
hesitation in the company of Michel- 
angelo and Rembrandt. While this 
panegyric is undoubtedly sincere, 
Apollinaire was not wholly unaware 
of his own role as the clever propa- 
gandist who must convince the public 
that the new painting was carrying on 
a more profound and rigorous tradi- 
tion than that proclaimed by the tra- 
ditionalists, ‘les messieurs de la rue 
Bonaparte,’ who laud Millet and Meis- 
sonnier. Throughout the article runs 
the implied belief that painting is 
above all a pure aesthetic experience, 
without obligation to copy nature. As 
yet, however, Apollinaire does not 
clearly express the sharp distinction 
he will make in early 1912 between 


though loath to use the unpleasant term, 
was still referring to ‘les peintres nouveaux 
ue l'on a voulu appeler les cubistes . . .’ 
Mercure de France, 16 June 1911, p. 885). 
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representationa! art and ‘la peinture 
pure’ in his important article, ‘Du 
sujet dans la peinture.’ ® 

‘De Michel-Ange a Picasso’ thus 
takes its place as a transitional piece 
of criticism belonging to the period 
of the early skirmishes over cubism, 
before either side had fully mobilized 
its forces. It typifies much of Apol- 
linaire’s art criticism, which seems too 
often to have been hastily written and 
loosely integrated yet remains vigor- 
ous and provocative, abounding in 
flashes of profound insight and sure 
judgments. 

In transcribing the manuscript we 
have retained in brackets the canceled 
words and phrases that give some 
indication of Apollinaire’s train of 
thought at the moment of composi- 
tion. We have, however, omitted 
minor first thoughts and irregularities 
of syntax and spelling that in no way 
contribute to a fuller understanding 
of the text. The pagination, also in 
brackets, is Apollinaire’s own, as are 
the suspension points. Words under- 
lined in the original appear in italics. 
Plate I, reproducing page 5, well illus- 
trates the complicated state of the 
text. 

LeRoy C. Breunic 


De Michel-Ange a Picasso 








Foule qui te presses devant les tab- 
leaux de cette collection Chauchard 
ou [méme les Corots] tant de tableaux 
sont médiocres, Foule composée des 
petites gens qu’intéresse seulement 
lr Angélus et des vieux messieurs trés 
comme il faut qui ne prétent attention 
qu’aux Meissonniers, les examinant a 


* This was the leading article in the first 
issue of Apollinaire’s review, Les Soirées de 
Paris (February 1912). 
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la loupe ainsi que les Anglais le font 
a Bruges, [autour de la Chasse de 
Sainte Ursule] devant les peintures de 
Memling, Foule en compagnie de qui 
j'ai enfin vu les modéles des chromos 
que l’on vendait dans les marchés au 
temps de mon enfance, [et vous aussi 
foule des amateurs raffinés que les M 
ravissent encore] j’ai été plusieurs fois 
sur le point de vous crier ce que 
Michel Ange disait de la peinture 
flamande: 


[Page 2] 

“Cette peinture n’est sue chiffons, 
masures, verdures de champs, ombres 
d’arbres, et ponts, et riviéres, qu’ils 
nomment paysages, et maintes figures 
par-ci, et maintes figures par-la. Et 
tout cela, encore que pouvant passer 
pour bon 4a certains yeux, est fait en 
réalité sans raison ni art, sans symétrie 
ni proportions, sans discernement, ni 
choix, ni aisance, en un mot, sans 
aucune substance et sans nerf.” 


On trouvera ces paroles dans un livre 
qui n’a point passé inapergu d’aucun 
artiste, ce sont les Quatre dialogues 
sur la peinture traduites par M. Léo 
Rouanet. Leur auteur un Portugais 
du nom de Francisco do Hollanda 
parcourut I’Italie au XVI¢ recueillit 
les propos de Michel Ange sur |’Art 
et le livre me parait avoir pour la 
peinture l'importance qu’ont pour les 
lettrés les Conversations de Goethe 
avec Eckermann. 


[Page 3] 
Cependant, les paroles que je voulais 
dire dans les salles bourgeoises qui abri- 
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tent au Louvre la collection Chau- 
chard on pourrait les répéter ailleurs. 
La peinture moderne est dans la plu- 
part de ses tableaux comme le disait 
Buonarotti de la peinture flamande. 


Et quelle joie de rencontrer aujourd’- 
hui un peintre qui soucie de la raison, 
de l’art, de la symétrie, des propor- 
tions. Ce discernement, cette aisance, 
cette substance et ce nerf en quoi 
Michel Ange voyait les qualités de la 
bonne peinture on les admirera dans 
les tableaux de Pablo Picasso. [A vrai 
dire le public n’est admis 4 voir en ce 
moment que des oeuvres anciennes. ] 


[Page 4] 

Je me rappelle les phrases qui me vin- 
rent lorsque je vis pour la premiére 
fois les toiles de Pépoque bleue: 
“Picasso a regardé les images humaines 
qui flottaient dans l’azur de nos mém- 
oires . . . Qu’ils sont pieux ses ciels 
tout remués d’envolement, ses lumiéres 
lourdes et basses comme celles des 
grottes!. . . Ces femmes qu’on n’aime 
plus se rappellent. Elles ont trop re- 
passé aujourd’hui leurs idées cassantes. 
Elles ne prient pas; elles sont dévotes 
aux souvenirs. Elles se blotissent dans 
le crépuscule comme une ancienne 
église ... Enveloppés de brume 
durcie, des vieillards attendent sans 
méditer, car les enfants seuls médi- 
tent. Animés de pays lointains, de 
querelles de bétes, de chevelures dur- 
cies, ces vieillards peuvent mendier 
sans humilité. D’autres mendiants se 
sont usés a la vie. Ce sont des infirmes, 
des béquillards et des bélitres. Ils 
s’étonnent d’avoir atteint le but qui est 
resté bleu et n’est plus l’horizon.” 

[Pendant un an] Picasso donna la 
vie a cette peinture [mouillée, et] 
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bleue comme les profondeurs; puis, il 
anima des tableaux plus parfaits en- 


core. 
. 
* * 


[Page 5] 
A cété de ces oeuvres [de l’époque 
bleue] [azurées] a l’azur insondable, 
on regardera les toiles roses beaucoup 
moins anciennes. Il y régne un calme 
admirable et lon sent dans les plus 
récentes que peintre [qui est pour 
ainsi dire] qui congut tant de grace 
jeune et grave s’achemine déja vers les 
formes les plus objectives de l’art, pour 
s'elever au sublime [méme]. Car Pi- 
casso [est parmi les artistes de ce temps 
un de ceux qui en France et hors de 
France suscitent les plus d’admirations. 
Sa modestie que l’on peut aussi ap- 
peler son orgueil l’éloigne des salons 
et de longtemps peut étre le public 
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n’aura plus l’occasion de voir les toiles 
d’un artiste qui] est de ceux la dont 
Michel-Ange disait qu’ils méritent le 
nom d’aigles parce qu’ils surpassent 
tous les autres et se font jour a travers 
les nuages jusqu’a la lumiére du soleil 


[Page 6] 
Et aujourd’hui toute ombre a disparu. 
[Cest la lumiére clarté sublime régne 
dans l’oeuvre de Picasso.] Le dernier 
cri de Goethe mourant, plus de lumi- 
ére, [a été le cri sublime] monte [de la 
vie entiére] de l’oeuvre [d’un Picasso] 
[Et son oeuvre puissante] sublime et 
mystérieuse [sera mise au rang des 
plus grandes qu’ait produites l’hu- 
manité] d’un Picasso, comme il monte 
encore de l’oeuvre de Rembrandt. 


Guillaume Apollinaire 








The Farmington Plan after Six Years 


HE first printed account of 

the Farmington Plan after it 

went into effect was an article 
by Mr Metcalf in the Harvarp Lt- 
BRARY BULLETIN,' and a brief report on 
developments during the plan’s first 
three years appeared in the BULLETIN 
during 1951.2 There were articles in 
other journals also, but much of the 
essential information on the plan had 
not been printed and could be ob- 
tained only by consulting a consider- 
able mass of processed material. Now, 
however, the Association of Research 


*Keyes D. Metcalf, ‘The Farmington 
Plan,’ Harvarp Liprary Buttetin, II (1948), 
296-308. 

**The Farmington Plan after Three Years,’ 
Harvarp Liprary BuLLetin, V (1951), 122- 
125. 


Libraries has published a Handbook ® 
that was prepared and printed at Har- 
vard for use by the plan’s foreign 
agents, its sixty-two participating 
American libraries, those who wish to 
locate recent foreign books in order 
to borrow them or obtain photo- 
graphic copies, and others who are 
interested in library cooperation and 
resources for research. 

The description of the plan with 
which the Handbook begins is fol- 
lowed by an outline of its history and 
a discussion of criticisms, problems, 
alternatives, and possibilities. The bib- 
liography lists eighty-nine items, in- 
cluding ten articles in European li- 


*Edwin E. Williams, Farmington Plan 
Handbook (Bloomington, Ind., 1953). 
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brary periodicals. Statistics of receipts 
are tabulated, and nearly one hundred 
pages are devoted to lists of respon- 
sibilities by library, by Library of 
Congress Classification symbols, and 
alphabetically by subject. These state- 
ments of the fields assigned to each 
institution are considerably more de- 
tailed than the mimeographed lists on 
which dealers and librarians had to 
depend during the preceding six years. 

The Farmington Plan is ‘an experi- 
ment in specialization by voluntary 
agreement among American research 
libraries,’ and its objective, as stated 
at the outset, is still ‘to make sure that 
at least one copy of each new for- 
eign book and pamphlet that might 
reasonably be expected to interest a 
research worker in the United States 
will be acquired by an American li- 
brary, promptly listed in the Union 
Catalogue at the Library of Congress, 
and made available by interlibrary 
loan or photographic reproduction.’ 
Those who support the plan are con- 
vinced that the objective is sound, but 
have never regarded the methods used 
as inflexible; the major development 
of the past three years has been an ex- 
periment with a new procedure for 
countries in which the book trade is 
poorly developed or in which the lan- 
guage of publication is one that few 
American libraries are prepared to 
handle. 

For each of the seventeen coun- 
tries * that had been included by 1951, 
there is an agent who selects books 
that come within the scope of the 
plan, classifies them, and sends each 


* Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Den- 
mark, Ecuador, France, Germany, Italy, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Portu- 
gal, Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
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volume to the library that is responsi- 
ble for the subject it treats. This pro- 
cedure continues for these countries, 
but each of the eighty countries ® 
added during the past two years has 
been assigned to a single library that 
has agreed to make its own arrange- 
ments for acquisition and to obtain 
that country’s publications on all sub- 
jects. Non-commercial sources must 
be used in many cases. 

The geographical scope of the plan 
continues to expand. As the Hand- 
book notes, ‘Studies have indicated 
that publications of the United King- 
dom and English-language materials 
of Canada are reasonably well covered 
by American libraries. Russia and the 
other Cominform countries cannot be 
included because of the restrictions 
they impose on exports. The other 
areas that are not covered will be 
brought in as soon as satisfactory ar- 
rangements can be made; they include 
Central America, Finland (except for 
Swedish-language publications), Ja- 
pan, New Zealand, Oceanica, South 
America (except for Bolivia, Ecuador, 
and Peru), and the Union of South 
Africa.’ 

It should not be forgotten that many 
classes of material have not yet been 
covered. Periodicals and other serials, 
government publications, and non- 
trade materials appear to be the most 
important of these classes with which 
the plan has not yet been able to deal. 

Statistics for the countries assigned 
to individual libraries are not yet avail- 
able and will be difficult to obtain; 


* Including countries and colonies in the 
Caribbean area, Yugoslavia, Greece, the Near 
and Middle East, all of Africa except the 
Union of South Africa, southern and south- 


eastern Asia, Indonesia, the Philippines, and 
Korea. 
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but, for the seventeen countries from 
which material is allocated by subject, 
receipts during 1952 amounted to more 
than 17,500 volumes costing approxi- 
mately $38,000. 

As chairman of the committee 
that originally drafted the Farmington 
Plan in 1942 and that later became the 
Farmington Plan Committee of the 
Association of Research Libraries, Mr 
Metcalf has been more closely identi- 
fied with the plan than any other in- 
dividual. During June 1953, however, 
he asked to be relieved of the assign- 
ment; his successor as chairman is 
Robert B. Downs, Director of Librar- 
ies at the University of Illinois. Mr 
Downs has made notable contribu- 
tions to the study of American library 
resources and has given valuable help 
to the Farmington Plan throughout its 
history. 

The Farmington Plan Office, which 
was transferred to Harvard from the 
New York Public Library during 
1951, will remain in the Acquisition 
Department at Widener for the pres- 
ent. A grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York supports this 
Office, which receives copies of all 
Farmington bills from agents and 
compiles annual statistics, handles the 
account that is maintained for the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale, and forwards to 
the appropriate libraries books that 
dealers have not been able to classify; 
in addition, it attempts“ collect sam- 
ples of all new periodicals for which 
participating libraries have not sub- 
scribed, and classifies and forwards the 
samples from some countries. 


Harvarp’s RESPONSIBILITIES 


A number of changes in allocation 
have been made since 1948, when a 
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list of Harvard’s responsibilities was 
included as a footnote in Mr Metcalf’s 
article on the plan.* Several subjects, 
including Byzantine literature, Eng- 
lish literature by South Africans, and 
general ancient history, have been 
transferred to other libraries that were 
covering closely related fields. Har- 
vard has taken over additional subdi- 
visions of the fine arts classification in 
order to simplify the allocation sys- 
tem for the plan, and has accepted 
responsibility for commercial aeronau- 
tics, law, occult sciences, psychology, 
and several important sub-topics under 
religion. 

Afghanistan, Ceylon, and Ireland are 
the three countries for which Harvard 
has volunteered to attempt inclusive 
acquisition of publications in all fields. 
Ireland was being covered in any case 
because of the library’s interest in 
Celtic materials; it is not yet known 
how much is published in the two 
other countries, but the problems that 
they will present seem more likely to 
involve difficulties of acquisition than 
quantity of output. 

Harvard’s subject responsibilities 
under the plan now fall into ten areas, 
three of them covered by special li- 
braries of the University, and two 
more divided between Widener and 
more specialized collectiors. 

Anthropological and anthropogeo- 
graphical materials are sent by Farm- 
ington Plan dealers directly to the 
Peabody Museum Lib:ary. The as- 
signment does not include criminal 
anthropology or works on the eth- 
nology or ethnography of any single 
country. Prehistoric archaeology and 
somatology are included, as well as 
works on any aspect of primitive cul- 


*See note 1 above. 
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tures except language, literature, mu- 
sic, painting, religion, or sculpture. 
Primitive cultures have been defined 
as those of all aboriginal inhabitants 
of America, Oceanica, and Africa 
south of the Sahara prior to their con- 
tact with Europe and those of other 
peoples prior to their adoption of an 
alphabetic or ideographic system of 
writing; works on features of such 
cultures that survive largely un- 
changed to the present are also as- 
signed to Peabody. Tattooing, which 
Library of Congress classifiers evi- 
dently regarded as a survival from 
primitive times, is one of the sub- 
topics. 

Commercial aeronautics is a re- 
sponsibility of Baker Library at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. This includes the eco- 
nomic aspects (except advertising and 
labor) of both the aircraft industry 
and commercial transportation by air. 
A neighbor institution, the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, covers 
aeronautical technology. 

Law, international law, and .inter- 
national relations are fields of the Har- 
vard Law School Library. Works 
dealing primarily with the law or legal 
aspects of all subjects are included, 
with the following exceptions: canon 
law; copyright; dental, medical, mili- 
tary, naval, primitive, and veterinary 
law; and legal chemistry. Among the 
sub-topics under international law and 
relations are diplomacy, international 
security and disarmament, treaties, and 
general works on the United Nations. 

Fine arts, with the exception of en- 
graving, are Harvard responsibilities; 
receipts are examined by the Librar- 
ian of the Fogg Museum Library, who 
decides which works ought to go to 
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the Fogg collection and which might 
better remain in Widener. Commer- 
cial art, drawing and design, painting, 
and sculpture are included, in addition 
to general works on fine arts; other in- 
stitutions, however, cover the applied 
arts, engraving in all its forms, illumi- 
nation of books and manuscripts, and 
painting of china, glass, and pottery. 

Religious publications that come on 
the Farmington Plan are shared be- 
tween Widener and the Andover- 
Harvard Library of the Divinity 
School. Atheism, religious agnosticism 
and rationalism, Free Thought, Deism, 
Mohammedanism, Bahaism, and The- 
osophy are assigned to Harvard, as 
well as freedom of conscience, reli- 
gious liberty, general works on Chris- 
tianity (except those bearing the Cath- 
olic ‘imprimatur’), and works on 
Eastern, Greek, and Protestant Chris- 
tian churches. The plan excludes edi- 
tions of the Bible and all ephemeral or 
popular works on doctrinal and prac- 
tical theology. 

Geography and cartography, includ- 
ing astronomical, mathematical, and 
physical geography, are Harvard re- 
sponsibilities. Sheet maps are excluded, 
however, and atlases come to Harvard 
only if they are world-wide in scope. 
It should be noted that the geography 
of any specific subject is classified with 
other works on that subject, not with 
geography. Materials on description, 
discovery and exploration, geographic 
names, pirates and piracy, topography, 
and travel come to Harvard only if 
they deal with more than one of the 
world’s regions, which are Africa, 
America, Asia, Europe, Oceanica, and 
the polar regions. Mountaineering and 
tourism are relatively minor sub-topics. 

Commercial communications in- 
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clude the economic aspects (but not 
advertising or labor) of messenger and 
postal services, radio and television 
broadcasting (but not announcing, 
drama or dramatic production, or spe- 
cial uses), signaling in general, tele- 
graph, and telephone. 

Aesthetics, ethics, etiquette, man- 
ners and customs, occult sciences, and 
psychology are fields that cannot easily 
be defined. Only general works on 
aesthetics, ethics, etiquette, and man- 
ners and customs are included in Har- 
vard’s assignment, so receipts are 
much less extensive than might other- 
wise be expected. Psychology, like- 
wise, does not include the psychology 
of particular subjects (for example, 
educational or social psychology), and 
the following are assigned elsewhere: 
abnormal, criminal, and pathological 
psychology; psychopathology; and 
psychotherapy. If it were to be ad- 
mitted that no normal individuals exist, 
Harvard’s psychological responsibili- 
ties would vanish. In occult sciences 
the library receives a certain amount 
of material that is not particularly use- 
ful to any department of instruction, 
but — though alchemy, conjuring, and 
lycanthropy are assigned elsewhere — 
Widener’s extensive holdings in folk- 
lore are supplemented by some acqui- 
sitions under this heading. 

Sociology and political science are 
represented in Harvard’s allocations 
only by works on social classes and 
groups, social protection and welfare, 
and general materials on colonies and 
colonization. Charities, cruelty to ani- 
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mals, mob psychology, poverty in gen- 
eral, public welfare in general and re- 
lief, race confiicts, slavery, and suicide 
are sub-topics. Special homes and in- 
stitutions for the aged, the blind, crip- 
ples, the deaf, defectives, the feeble- 
minded, and orphans are also included. 

Philology and literature account for 
the remainder of Harvard’s receipts. 
General works on modern languages 
of western Europe are relatively few, 
but Celtic languages and literatures are 
an important assignment. So are the 
literatures of Afrikaans, Dutch, Flem- 
ish, and Low German (works on these 
languages, it should be noted, are as- 
signed elsewhere). Dalmatian, Fries- 
ian, Rumanian, and Vegliote languages 
and literatures are assigned to Harvard 
in addition to all those falling within 
five language-and-literature sections 
of the classification: Finno-Ugrian, 
Hyperborean, Indo-Iranian, mixed, 
and Slavic (except Russian). Despite 
the importance of some of the scores 
of languages and literatures in these 
five groups, receipts ought never to 
be very numerous, because publica- 
tions of the countries using these lan- 
guages are, for the most part, to be 
assigned en bloc, not allocated by sub- 
ject. Mixed languages, incidentally, in- 
clude Creole, Papiamento, and Pigeon 
English. 

The foregoing summary is based 
on the pages devoted to Harvard in 
the new Farmington Plan Handbook, 
but has not reproduced all the detailed 
definitions that are to be found there. 


Epwin E. WI1ILLiAMs 
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News of the Libraries 


RENOVATION OF THE 
WIDENER BUILDING: 
THIRD REPORT 


HIS report of progress in 
the renovation of the Wide- 
ner building supplements the 


statements made in 1951 and 1952.! 
Considerable work has been done 
since the last report appeared, and the 
renovation program has now been 
very nearly completed. 

One of the most important changes 
made this year has been the installa- 
tion of a new reference desk in the 
southeast corner of the main reading 
room. The principal reason for estab- 
lishing the reference desk in this loca- 
tion is that the reference librarians 
will now be adjacent to the public 
catalogue and thus can be of more ef- 
fective assistance to users of the li- 
brary. This change has also permitted 
removal of the large desk in the center 
of the north wall of the reading room, 
with the result that the room is now 
a more open and inviting place to 
study. Also during the past summer, 
the reading tables have been refin- 
ished, and their lighter color and 
freshness add to the now handsome 
appearance of the room. 

One of the most inadequately 
lighted spaces in the Widener build- 
ing has been the public catalogue 
room, and various methods of im- 
proving illumination in this important 
area have been thoroughly studied. 


*‘Renovation of the Widener Building,’ 
Harvarp Lisrary Butietin, V (1951), 385- 
386, and ‘Renovation of the Widener Build- 
ing: Second Report,’ HLB, VI (1952), 400- 
402. 


Large card catalogues are, at best, not 
easy to use, and proper lighting is es- 
sential. The lighting scheme finally 
adopted has been the installation of a 
series of specially designed fluores- 
cent fixtures hung several feet below 
the ceiling. To gain the needed re- 
flection, the dark coffered ceiling has 
been painted a light shade. Similar 
fixtures have been hung in the area 
east of the public catalogue room, ad- 
jacent to the circulation desk. The 
result of this relighting is much im- 
proved illumination in these important 
rooms, and it is hoped that the public 
catalogue can now be used with 
greater convenience. 

The staff work space behind the 
circulation desk has been enlarged and 
made considerably more efficient by 
the removal of the partition which di- 
vided the area from the former bibli- 
ography room. Rearranged use of the 
space should make for more efficient 
loan service, and redecoration and new 
furniture have improved the appear- 
ance of this part of the building. 

Relighting has been completed in 
the main entrance lobby of the build- 
ing and in the corridors of the ground 
floor. In the lobby, fluorescent light- 
ing has been set into the coffered ceil- 
ing in two rows along the side walls. 
The resulting combination of incan- 
descent and fluorescent light gives a 
pleasant atmosphere to the lobby and 
provides excellent illumination for the 
exhibition cases. 

As the final renovation of the year, 
the main stairway and the second- 
floor central lobby outside the main 
reading room, as well as the adjoining 
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corridors and the periodical room, 
have been redecorated. 


EXHIBITIONS 
JULY 1952-JUNE 1953 


HE following list records a 
selection of exhibitions held 
in various Harvard libraries 


during the year 1 July 1952 to 30 June 
1953: 


WInbENER LIBRARY 


Main Halls 

Books and Maps Relating to Cape Cod 

George Santayana 

José Toribia Medina: In Honor of the 
Medina Centennial Celebration at 
the Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 6 through 
November 8 

An Exhibition in Honor of the Lin- 
guistic Society of America and of 
the Modern Language Association 
of America, on the Occasion of 
Their 1952 Annual Meetings Held 
in Cambridge and Boston 

Original Editions of Works by Thirty 
Great Mathematicians (from the 
Collection of William Marshall Bul- 
litt) 

Thomas Nelson Page, Distinguished 
American Author and Diplomat, in 
Celebration of the One Hundredth 
Anniversary of His Birth 

José Marti (1853-1895), Cuban Pa- 
triot, Poet, and Man of Letters, in 
Honor of Pan American Week 

The Harvard Anniversary Classes — 


1653, 1753, 1853, 1903, 1928 
Harry Elkins Widener 
Memorial Rooms 


Gutenberg Bible, 1456; Shakespeare 
Folios (throughout) 
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Caxton; Illuminated Manuscripts 

George Cruikshank 

Elizabeth and Robert Browning 

Caxton; Christmas Books 

Centennials of 1853; Costumes; Street 
Cries 

Dr Samuel Johnson and His Associates 

Bindings 

Religious Books and Costumes 

Portraits 

William Shakespeare 

England’s Queens and Royal Resi- 
dences 


HovuGutTon Lisrary 
Exhibition Room 

A Choice of Autographs from the 
Harvard Collections 

An Exhibition on the Occasion of the 
Convention of the Episcopal Church 

Books and Manuscripts Honoring the 
One Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Publication of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
by Harriet Beecher Stowe 

William Pickering 

An Exhibition of Literary Books and 
Manuscripts in Honor of the Mod- 
ern Language Association 

Mathematical Books and Manuscripts 

An Exhibition Commemorating the 
1soth Anniversary of the Birth of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-1953) 


Keats Room 

Selected Autograph Manuscripts of 
John Keats 

Letters of Keats (Autographs and 
Transcripts) and of Members of 
the Keats Circle, July 1820 to May 
1821 

Selected Autograph Letters of John 
Keats, Containing Drafts or Copies 
of His Poems 

Selected Manuscripts of John Keats 
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Ground Hall Floor 

Abraham Lincoln: Autograph Manu- 
script of the Baltimore Address, 
19 October 1864; Samuel Francis 
Smith: Autograph Manuscript of 
‘America’ and Its First Printing, 
Boston, 1831 

Some Indulgences Printed in England 

Miniatures on Parchment by Jean- 
Louis Fesch: French Actors and 
Actresses of the late Eighteenth 
Century 

Early Editions of Frangois Rabelais 
(ca. 1490-1553) 

Graphic Arts Room 

Palace Construction in Eighteenth- 
Century Vienna 

Colored Views of Prague and St 
Petersburg, of the Late Eighteenth 
and Early Nineteenth Centuries; 
Diirer’s Life of the Virgin, 1511 


LAMoNT LIBRARY 


Main Corridors 

Harvard on View: Photographs by 
Walter Fleischer 

Historic New England 

Boston and Vicinity 

Ivy Films 

Political Cartoons 

Pierian Sodality 

Hasty Pudding Club 

United Nations Council 

New Drawings for Moby Dick by 
Gil Wilson 

Museum of Science 

Harvard Experimental Group in In- 
ternational Living 

Minstrel Show Posters from the Thea- 
tre Collection 

The Harvard Crimson 

Harvard Radio Station WHRB 

Lowell Institute Station WGBH 

Harvard Dramatic Club 
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Great Britain 

Graduation Activities 

Exhibits of Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra Programs (weekly) 


Poetry Room 

Manuscripts of Poetry by Blanaid 
Salkeld 

Exhibition of “Log Book IP by George 
Seferis 

Manuscripts of David Chandler and 
Charles Neuhauser 

Exhibition of Books of Poetry Deco- 
rated by Graham Sutherland and 
Henry Moore 

Poetry of Dylan Thomas 

Manuscript of a Part of Actfive, by 
Archibald MacLeish 


Baker LisrARY 


The Application of Graphics 

Six Centuries of Ledgers 

Wedgwood Past and Present, from the 
Collection of Elizabeth Chellis 

Life and Work in Sweden: A Series 
of Charts 

Case Research at the Harvard Business 
School 

English and American Trade Cards 

An Exhibition in Honor of Professor 
Melvin Thomas Copeland 

A Memorial to John Harvard (the 
Window in Southwark Cathedral) 

Lotteries: Old Lottery Shares and 
Tickets 

America’s First Iron Works 

Discount Bill Book of the First Bank 
of the United States, 1793-1794 

How to Unravel the Mysteries of the 
Card Catalogue 

The Harvard Libraries 

Paint Brushes, for the Course in In- 
dustrial Procurement 

Automation: Making the Factory Au- 
tomatic 
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The Manufacturing Course, Including 
Seventeen Reports Written by Stu- 
dent Groups 

The Corporation Records Division 

Harvard Business School: The First 
Decade 

Harvard Business Schooi in the News 


Law ScHoot LIBRARY 


Treasure Room 


Early English Manuscripts and Printed 
Books 

The Founding of the Harvard Law 
School 

The Year Books or Decisions of the 
English Courts, ca. 1270-1535 

Laws and Statutes of the Development 
of Legislation in New York, 1638- 
1828 

Editions of Hugo Grotius’ De Jure 
Belli ac Pacis 

Manuscripts and Printed Books of Bar- 
tolus de Saxoferrato, Fourteenth- 
Century Commentator on the Cor- 
pus Juris Civilis 

Life and Works of Roscoe Pound, 
University Professor, Emeritus 


ANDOVER-HARVARD THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY 


The Evolution of the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Bible 

An Exhibition in connection with 
the Five Hundredth Anniversary of 
the Gutenberg Bible 

Thanksgiving in Early New England 

Religious Classics of 1902 

Some Text Books in Theology Used 
at Harvard in the Seventeenth Cen- 


tury 
Nine Hancock Professors of Hebrew, 
1764-1953 
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Coins and Bible Times 
Emerson and the Divinity School 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


[re Library Committee of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
as appointed for one year 
from 1 July 1953, consists of the fol- 
lowing members of the Faculty: 
Keyes D. Metcalf (Library), chair- 
man, Stuart P. Atkins (German), 
Douglas W. Bryant (Library), Ster- 
ling Dow (Archaeology), William Y. 
Elliott (History and Political Sci- 
ence), Edwin B. Newman (Psychol- 
ogy), Alfred S. Romer (Zoology), 
Joseph L. Walsh (Mathematics), Bart- 
lett J. Whiting (English), and Donald 
C. Williams (Philosophy). 


VISITING COMMITTEE 


HE following Committee to 
visit the University Library 
has been appointed by the 
Board of Overseers for one year from 
1 July 1953: Arthur W. Page, chair- 
man, Carleton R. Richmond, vice 
chairman, F. Gregg Bemis, John M. 
Brown, William A. M. Burden, Ward 
M. Canaday, Carl P. Dennett, Lee M. 
Friedman, Francis W. Hatch, Harri- 
son D. Horblit, Arthur A. Houghton, 
Jr, M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Parkman 
D. Howe, James M. Hunnewell, Don- 
ald F. Hyde, Carl T. Keller, Bayard 
L. Kilgour, Jr, Roy E. Larsen, Gilbert 
H. Montague, Franklin E. Parker, Jr, 
Boies Penrose, Joseph V. Reed, Curt 
H. Reisinger, A. Hamilton Rice, Imrie 
de Vegh, David P. Wheatland, Alex- 
ander M. White, and Harold T. 
White. 
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PERSONNEL 


T Commencement 1953 John E. 
A Shea, Superintendent of the 
Stack and the Henry Elkins 
Widener Memorial Building of the 
Harvard College Library, was awarded 
the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts, with the following citation: 
‘Superintendent of the stacks in the 
Harvard College Library, he has for 
many years helped scholars on their 
way to knowledge.’ 

Library appointments voted by the 
President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege, with the consent of the Board of 
Overseers, effective 1 July and 1 Au- 
gust 1953, were as follows: 


William B. Ernst, Jr, First Assistant 
in the Lamont Library (1 Au- 
gust) 

Walter Grossmann, Specialist in 
Book Selection in the Harvard 
College Library (1 July) 

Robert W. Lovett, Head of the 
Manuscript Division and Archives 
of Baker Library (1 July). 


Roland H. Moody, Circulation Li- 
brarian in the Lamont Library, re- 
signed as of 31 July 1953 to become 
Director of the Library of North- 
eastern University. 

The retirement of Arthur C. Pulling 
as Director of the Law Library took 
place as of 31 August 1953. On 26 
August, during the Diamond Jubilee 
of the American Bar Association, the 
following citation was presented to 
Mr Pulling by the Harvard Law 
School Association, in commemora- 
tion of his ten years’ service as Direc- 
tor: ‘His professional skill has pre- 
served and expanded the treasury of 
learning which has been his charge; 
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his ingenuity has made the resources 
of scholarship increasingly accessible 
to those in search of knowledge; his 
tact has made the mechanism of a 
great library the helpful instrument 
of education.’ 


MATHEMATICS LIBRARY 
IN NEW QUARTERS 


URING the summer the 
Mathematics Library was 
moved from the Vanserg 


Building, where it has been housed 
since 1950, to new quarters of the 
Department of Mathematics in a part 
of the building of the Institute of 
Geographical Exploration, on Divinity 
Avenue. For some account of the 
location of the Mathematics Library 
prior to 1950 see this Buttetin, IV 
(1950), 284. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Te: third in a series of Guides 
to the Harvard Libraries, en- 
titled Research Services in the 
Harvard College Library, by David 
C. Weber, Assistant to the Librarian 
of Harvard College, was issued by the 
University Library in time for the 
opening of the fall term. Like its 
predecessors, this Guide is designed 
primarily for graduate students, but 
like them should also prove helpful to 
all other users of the Library, and 
particularly of course to newcomers, 
whether members of the faculty or 
visiting scholars. Copies of the new 
Guide may be purchased at the refer- 
ence desk in the main reading room 
of Widener for $.25 each. Copies of 
the first two Guides, Economics and 
Business, by Arthur H. Cole, and Fine 
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Arts, by E. Louise Lucas, are also 
available, at $.50 each. 

A Farmington Plan Handbook, by 
Edwin E. Williams, Chief of the Ac- 
quisition Department of the Harvard 
College Library, has been published 
this autumn by the Association of Re- 
search Libraries. The Handbook gives 
the history of the plan, explains its 
operations, and sets forth in detail the 
allocation of subjects among the par- 
ticipating libraries. Copies, at $2.50 
each, may be obtained from the Office 
of the Executive Secretary, Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries, Indiana 
University Library, Bloomington, In- 
diana. 

For some years an up-to-date list of 

*For further information concerning the 


sco.: of the Handbook see pp. 370-374 
above. 
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books for undergraduate study has 
been a desideratum. Early this year 
the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, which had been concerned in 
the production of certain earlier lists, 
undertock to subsidize the publica- 
tion, by inexpensive means, of the cur- 
rent holdings of the Lamont Library, 
thus providing a list not only up-to- 
date but with the new feature of 
representing an actual working collec- 
tion rather than the theoretical selec- 
tions of the past. The Lamont list, 
prepared by Philip J. McNiff, Assist- 
ant Librarian of the Harvard College 
Library in charge of the Lamont Li- 
brary, in cooperation with members 
of the Lamont Library staff, has now 
been published by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press as Catalogue of the La- 
mont Library, at $7.50 per copy. 


List of Contributors 


Tuomas H. Jounson, Chairman of the Department of English, The Lawrence- 


ville School 


Pau L. Warp, Professor of History, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Dairtry Cizevsky, Lecturer on Slavic, Harvard University 


Rosert F. Merzporr, Secretary to the Boswell Editorial Committee and 
Curator of Manuscripts, Yale University Library 


Keyes D. Mercatr, Professor of Bibliography, Director of the Harvard 
University Library, and Librarian of Harvard College 


Davip C. Weser, Assistant to the Librarian of Harvard College 
Jacos Bianck, Editor, Bibliography of American Literature 


Wiu1AM H. Bonp, Curator of Manuscripts in the Houghton Library, Harvard 


University 


LeRcy C. Breunie, Associate Professor of French, Barnard College 


Epwin E. Wixuiams, Chief of the Acquisition Department of the Harvard 


College Library 
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